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^Despite all the optimistic discussions of a rural 
renaissance and a significant population turnaround favoring grovth 
in rural communities, rural areas are still experiencing *a larci^of 
essential services in virtually every eurea important io quality of. 
life for rural residents. Included among tUe arisas in vhich a need 
for improved rural svif^ort services are needed are the following: 
adequate health care, water and other 'sanitary systems, child care, 
transportation/ comm'unications, energy, housing facilities,^ and 
capacity building. In the past^, rural communities have- been grossly 
discriminated 'against in fed^sal government funding policies^ The 
-recent migration to rural areas has created an urgent need for ^ 

^Jjeptoved rural support services. So fill this need and help rural 
communities realize their full potential, three priorities mast be 
addressed by all levels of government* These priorities are* (1) 
helping rural communities make maximum use of existing financial, 
material,, and human resources; (2) helping rural areas truly gain 

' equitable funding allocations for support services and other kinds of 
development; and (3) helping develop more flexible ^programming 

' initiatives and allocation meahanisms that are genuinely responsive 
to ihdivldual community determinations of need. ^(Belated reports on 
rural development in Ameripa are availab^le through B^C~see note.) 
(MH) • ; . ' ^ - 
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For all the optimistic discussions of a rural renaissance and a significant 
popul'ati^ turnaround favoring growth in rural communities, the status ot ^ 



support services development in rural areas remains ^ grim : 



—An ofi^iTnat:gfi 20 miUion^ural^Tgsjjen^ s^ a utilizi ng water 

systems which fall below the minimum satety standards~§i5T~b7~ttTe 
• Public Health Service; (21,8 ) 

-Over one-third of all rural residents are l±vini in areas offi- 




cially designated as medically underserved; (22.3 )^ 
—The Department of Transportation has categorizedl viftually half 

the , local roads in rural America as being in "intolerable'' >^ 

condition; ( 21.2) ^ . j 

— A far great'er projiortion of rural occupied houssng units are 

substandard than those in urban areas ,( 3,0 )/, 



ry ^ctor ij 



The lack of essential services includes virtually every ^ctor important to quality 
of idfe for rural residents: ade,quate hfealth care, water and other sanitary 
systems, ^child care\ transportation, communications, energy, and, housing facilities. 
Even more sobering, perhaps, than all these "have nots" is the absence in many 
cases of ^ the. necessary "capacity building" ipechanisms which would make it possible 
for residents in rural areas to develop 'and/or locate the re^ources^ — financial 
and political— in order to obtain such suppqrt services, either through successful 
'competition for existing program funds or through political lobbying strategies 
that wouj^d help generate needed financial assistance at a "State' or Federal level, 

* * M 

Because of. the tremendous cost of many^ of th^se support service systems, the rural 

ideal of local "free enterprise" too"" of ten becomes synonymous with "no enterprise,"^ 
^because the local financing is simply not there pr debt limits are so lowthap 

communities cannot possibly plan and carry out support, service 'development. 
. . The^ case of Broadalbin, "New York, and ita efforts to improve its local faci- 

lities' points clearly to the magnitude ot the problem: / 

.F^earing the danger of fire to the village (after a sawdust* plant fire 
^buxmed out, of contr<il for 3 days with only creek water "teeming with raw 
' "sewage"* to -extin^ul^h thtf T)laze) , village leaders in 1976 began a' massive 
campai^ ta locate the $300^000 needed to revamp the village's deteriorating 



■ water system. ' Looal funds were out o£ 7h& question since the State's \-i 
debfceilinf-, for the village was only $300,000 and the community was ^ , . 

■ already 350,000 in-debt. Over the past 10 years^ S02,O0O had. already > ■ 
been spcrit by clic vllla;je for -unsuecessful s^a^it applications. TMo 

!IUD applications were ^ubmitt^d , »but were' unsuccessful due, to lack of 
adequate funds. An EPA loan program which could have been helpful had 
been discontinued several months earliec, supposedly "because funds, were 
'available elsewhere for this kind of program. Net result: the village 
was jcited by the State 'lIealtJt\ Department and people .had to begin boiling 
. watur.- Yet, because bills w§^e too iot^ under the "size of water bill 
'funding criteria, the village. did not qualify for FmHA grants for vater 
systen improvement assistance. The community's major industry— a Eurni- ^ 
ture conpany employing 100 people— was threaten v.v - ' c -vtail any furt'-- 
er.oansion because of the lack of ardequate water. The' community coul.d not 

even soppiy one^ ^lant in the -^iljLag e wirh pnmi g h W ri t fir-i;LaJ3ave-r.u""^"P^ 4 

water or Indoor toilets for. employees . (21.4) ^ 

As the Proadalbin qase illustrates, lack of adequate support services not only is 
a serious threat to quality of life and. health in rural communities, but also 
fresent^^a sonetiner>*f ornidable, if 'not insumountable barrier to any kind of 
local initiative to stimulate iQdustrial. or econonic development to improve^ 
the economic base df the cQmmun.ity and the'incone of individuals and fanilies in 
the area. So the vicious cycle exists: lack of adequate community financial 
and political resources impede support ser^'ice development, vhile the resulting? 
barri(*rs to potential economic growth -kpep tuc co:Tiruinity and its citizens locked 
in levels of Services and income- far below that of their, urban counterparts'- 

The myths which contribute to this cycle' o? inadequate rural service develop- 
ment are legion, amonc them the stereotype of . the heaUhy rural farmer, living 
close to the land in an .idyllic environiftental settinp,. (fl.8) In reality, the 
demographics of rural life are Tar more complicated than this. There are rural 
communities in which logging 'or recreation *are^ prevalent (so-called * undulating'' 
communities which hav^ chronic -broad swings in seafsonal unemployment), and those 
V-'th modest in'dustrial bases* Only half of eliose a'ctuallv living on farms in the 
United States are employed mainly or solelry in agriculture ^t all.^ClH.n) /The 

majority of sfhall famers need some form of second-income or employment in ordef 

1 • ' ^ , ' 

to survive. One rural study maintains Vhat , "as a group families living on 

small farms. . .derive more than 30 percent ef their itrcome f rJ|m non-farm sources.'* 

(11.0; The median tamily income fpr nonmetro families was^only 80.4 percent of that 



.for metro families in 1973. ( 21.2) Over 20 percenc of all nonmecropolican- 
residents were livinjt in poverty in 1^77 compared to 11 percent of all metropolitan 
Eamilies. ('22. 3> Recent studies also have indicated that a wide gap exists 
between individual income in^^ural areas and that of the population as a wholie, 
-even if the family income sqp^is closing somewhat. In some rural areas, infant* 
mortality rates are 70 percent higher than the national average. (22,1) A non-netro 
resident is AO percent more likely never to have received any kind of preventative 

" t i ealth u ar e se r vice s s u c h as -ehest-^-^ra y s -o^ p a p s m eags^ ( 21 ^Zl — Oc cu p a t :i on - 

related injuries and illnesses are higher among rural residents (particularly 
miners, farmers, loggers) than among their urban counterparts. ( 22.3) The unad-* 

justed death rate for the rural state of Maine is the highest in the country and 

^ - "'..^11 

death rates for heart disease, stroke's, cancer ^ lung disease, and ci,rrhosxs are all 

higher than for the nation as a'whole. (22. -i*) 

In a longitudinal study (1960-1974) of 13 small rural communities in New 

York State, rural sociologists outlined a number of significant trends in social 

services gain and loss in recent years. Gains generally outnumbered losses in 

"social, recreational, prof essional, ^health, and welfare services." However, 

overall losses were reported in availability of economic services (e-. rccliil 



facilities) av" cor^ imication and t^nsportaSion services (gg. newspapers, freight, 
rail service). Overall, of 35 possible types of services considered — ranging from 
child care, motion picture theaters and specific retail establishments to fire 

r, , 

service~(mly 17 were found at all in all 13 communities in 197A. Three communities 
had gainaji more s^ryices overall since 1960; 3 reported no change; but 7 lost^ 
more services than they had gained. (13:0) In short, rural areas often are ^ 
finding themselves more isolated than ever ^rom certain key services and find that 
costs of access to others is imp^ctin^ on iverall buying power and quality of life. 

The statistics point 'to a bleak pattern, not only in Broadalbin or hfaine, 
but in rural communities across the country. Costs for needed rural services are 
staggering in, many cases and the reality of poverty with which to meet these 



y \ * • / 

blems is G*qually staggering^ 4 , . 

-» - • - • 

^ . \ ' 

\ A Question of Equity: Support &Brvice 

Development Policies in Rural Compared to Urban Areas 

The widespread lack of certain essential support services in many tural 
communiCjLes is not a problem which developed overnight and the roots of the^problem 
are often highly complex. One* major factor is obvious, however: rural coTTsnuniti(»s 
hav^^en grossly 4i9<feimiaated';^sa1nsr in^ZedgxaJ^ gOvexnm Qnt funding p_ol.ic,ies. 



l-Zhereas approximately 3.A percent -(85 million)^ of alL Americans live in rural 

seG'tingf, here are just a few. of the kinds of funding allocation levels that have 

\ 

been set -for recent rural programming: • ^ 

— la^FY 1974/ only 22 percent of federal aid to state local 
public agencies went to non-metropolitan areas. Only 19 percent ^ 
.of the Federal elementary and secondary education funds and 12 
percent of the Federal vocational education funds went to rural 

. areas in the same year^ 5.0 ) 

—In. FY 1975, rural areas received only 11.7 percent of CETA employ- 
ment and training dollars and only 4.9 percent of sunsner 70uth corps 
funds. ( 1\.2 ) ' ' ' ^ . ^ 

—Also in FY 1975, less than 10 percent ef HIA and VA^ insured housing 
loans and 12.6 percent of alll defense contracts were awarded in 
rural areas .,.T 21. 2 ) ^ 

with at, least one-third of this country's population living in rural ^zonriunities , 

it is clear from such .st^atistics that Federal allocation levels Mve been c^sis- 

tently unfairly low for rural areas •..in everything from housing to education 

and training, . .based on sheer population equity* ' / • . 

The inequity between urban and rural funding allocations becomes /even rno're 

dramatic when thje whole issue of relative poverty levels and diseconomy of scale 

enters int>o, the .^picture. Whereas appr6ximately a tliird of the population of the 

United States lives in rural areas-, an estimated 52 percent of tlfe nation's 

'poor live in such non-^me^trqpblitaii communities. ( 27.2, 19.0 ) Egtimattfs are 

lc:a?m Co be higher than so-called official' statistics, mainly because studies have 

shown that many rural p>sior or unemployed simply do not show up on official 

unemployment rolJs, (9*0 )/Hpreavef, due to highbr transportation costs in 

order^co obtain many services ^nd becaus^f the relatively high cost of many kin^s 



of services such as wafer systems- in proportion to the budget as a whole for a 
comunity in a rural as compared to an urban setting, rural residents-including, 
the disproportionately, high number of the pocir in such communities—are actually 
compelled to pay We for many kinds 'of services than their urban counterparts. 
Simply put, low rural' Federal funding -allocatic^is totally ignore that it cosfs 
ii^re not less to develop rural sujJport service programs and systems than ip urban 
cpmnuniti^s. . — > , 



these problems in funding equity, but in fact the program' was never .funded at. 
r-commended levels from igTZ-W??. (21-3 ) The state of ifenhesota alone has a 
backlog of 660 unfunded applications for RDA monies, ("l-l ) As inflation takes 
more and mo're o£ a toll on the dollars available /or; community development, rural 
areas are falling farther and. farther behind their urban counterparts in the ' 
ability to fund support service programs^ ' * " 

"in addition' to jross lunaing inadequacies and inequl^ties^ rural areas 
•frequently find that the structure of Federal regulations itself contributes to - . 
the problem of- rural resource- develbpment . For example, project fanking criteria, " 
for .IIUD programs, which make it possible for many urban areas to upgrade their ' ^ 
water -systems, streets, and othpr connnunity utilities- and"facilities , tend to 
prevent rural areas from making effective use of the funds for such services. 
Moreover, whereas lIUD--with its urban bias— funds 75 Do 100 percent of a" giv^n 

r 

project, Rural Development Act regulation? li -rants to 50 percent of the 
project cost. This discrepancy in matching policies grossly discriminates against 
rural. communities which can even le^s affo\j a^ match at all than their urUnn ^ 
counterparts,' particularly because o\ debt limits in many states-and because of ^ 
the extremely high cost of most infrastructure projects in reiationshlT to a . ' 
rural commurrity's tax resources. The Ar!:=in±strative GuiflelinesJ or the RDA ^ . 

program ir; 1975-1976 actually resulted in only 25--29 percent average grant funding 

^ I - ' ' ' " 

levels for rural development programs, meaning that -the matching -formula' incquitie 



in pfaccice tended to^ be feven worse than in tlieory. (21.1) ^ 

Other rural experts 'h^ve expressed growing- Goncern that there seems to be a 
t&ndency to further "gut'' those few gen^nely rural fund sources for use in .u^ban . 
communities. In recent years, EDA (which was tradit'lonally oriented toward rural 
counties in its development programming) h^s been expressing greater interest in ^ 
a more urban orientation. ( 21,1) Similarly, in the area of transportation which 
is already so. seriously underdeveloped in rural connnunities , ,some government 
officials are prdposinj diverting Highway Trust funds — one of the major sources of 



monies for rural road building and im()roveinent — to developmeilt of urban mass . ^ * 
transit systems, ( 21.7) ' , 

Underlying such wholesale lack of priority on rural ne^ds are a number of 
factors. Tirst, there tends to be an uiif orturyiDe tendency on the part of many 
agencies and government leaders to alloc^^^ funds and develop programs where the 
*'whe^l squeeks the loudest" or where the most votes are 'concentrated. Rur^fl areas 
may have higher poverty levels and higher costs in program development than 
their urban counterparts, but because of - the traditional fact of rural isolation and 
delated problems, in rural coalition building, rural Americans have n,ot beeti able 
to* make their voices heard in order to secure the kind of equitable, treatment (bojth 
in programs and in funding) to meet their lo'cal problems and needs • Second, because 
tu^al communities are so, divjl^rse in terms of demograpjiics , it is not as easy to 
develop standardized program criteria and funding patterns based on population, 
unemployment, or other "objective" me^^urable factors in rural areas. By comparison, 

ty metropolitan programming Is relatively more homogenious, Ilence, as with 
the issue of tural versus uirban transportation funds and p»rograms, there is often, 
a ten<}ency to give up on tlj^ moxe complex rural issues and focus in on the more 
pianageable, "big-populatiort-b^^^or-the-buck" urban mass transit programs. 

Third, the lack of coordinatiort ^mong Federal agencies and the piecework 
*approach'to everything from health to transportation programming tends to mean that 
rural are^s will ultimately be left out. Fearing the maintenance of effort syndrome, 



{government agencies have a tendency to attempt to shove old prof^jams off onto 

other agencies in order to fund new. projects and priorities. ^ As a result, tnany 

programs simply fall. by the wayside after a brief period of funding. Since many 

types of program development and changes actually take longer tfi implement in 

rural communities than in tirban l^t^r^^ due to, the more tradition-dri ent^d leaclr^r- 

ship .Mi'^ *1 .^at terns, emphiisis on quick return or high turnover of program 

* • * ' ' ' 

priorities does not take into account the needs and dynamics 'of the r^Siral commu- 

_^ities. The IS^month client cutoff in CETA manpowei;- training programs, tor - 

example, ignores the fact that many rural workers in old industrial states such as 

Michigan who are in need of retraining already have certain short-fccm training 

skills such as, welding . The kind of help that is Veeded includes more complex 

drain^-ng programs for skills which cannot realisdically be completed within 13 - 

months, combined with a sustained economic development effort in the community- as 



a whole to absorb the workers being retrained. In short, the kind of training 
options open under such guidelines in rural communities is igUpsitive to both 
, * the individual's needs and the long-term growth* potential of rne community as a 
whole. ^ ' ' ' * 

Finally, the whole question of how demographics are impacting otV^banrrural . 
discrimination n^ds to be reassessed. In' the area of unemployme^t, for example, 
both experts in state unemployment commissions and rural demographers have main- 
' tained consistently that rural unemployment figures are woefully inaccurate as , ' 

a measure for any kind of rdalistic funding allocation system. In Gadsden, 

4 . ^ 

Florida, for example, a comparative ^field survey showed that actual unemployment 

in that rural, community v;as more than twice as large as the official rate (20.2 percent 

as opposed lo 9.2 percent). Because so much work in rural 'areas is either seasonal 

or parttime, many workers are sUmply not eligible far benefits. Such rural unem- 

ployment also tends to be more chronic than that in urban settings. Figures further 

demonstrate that for those rural people who are eligible for benefits, the problems 

•of transportation or lack of awareness of services t^nd to keep peoi^le frotg 

ER?C ' ' 9 _ . - 



actually taking advantage of employment programs to. which they are entitled. At 

least 5 percent more eligible Southern urban unemployed actually received compen- 

sation than their elig^le rural counterparts. ( 9.0 ) As a result, not only .do rural 

people have less chance of obtaining empioyment service benefits, but their chances 

Ik 

of t-ajking part in Federal manpower/ training programs may also be unjustly limited^ 
because of tile, gross inadequacy of unemployment^ reporting procedures in their 
regions. ^ 

The statistics .and evidence pointing td gross ^discrimination against rural 
Americans in government programming are so overwhelming, it seems Jinpossible that , 
the pattern can continue' unchecked year after year. It is vital that rural areas 
finally learn hox^ .to build the kind of national political coalitions that take ^ ^ 
into account both the diversity and commonality of their interests, in order to 
make Federal agencies more aware of the kind of mandates that are ne^deif in order 
to meet rural needs. In turn, the Federal government should realize that it 
cannot and need not wait for such overt lobbying to help rural Americans identify 
and find solutions to their most pressing service and development problems. 
Particularly at a point where massive bbdget cutting seems imminent across the 
board, it is essential that th^' whole issue of ' rural-urban >nequity needs to be ^ 
addressed at a national lev^l. - ^ 

The Urban-Rural Population "Turnaround" 4<-'it: Impacts 

on Rural Support Service Needs 

* ft. 
Underlying some of the current urgency of concern for rural support service 

needs is the whole issue of whjr, beginning, in about 19^0, the decade-long migration 

of rural population to urban areas has been replaced by a significant tloyi in the 

opposite direction in many of 'the country )inQ what Impact this trend is 

having on rural life. In .the United States from 1970-1975, metropolitan areas' grew 

only .7 percent as compared to a 1..2 percent growth rate for nonmetropolttan areas 

(a trend, by the way, which has -been observed in Europeaft industrialized countries 



such as West Germ4i^'''as^ well during the same period) • Some of this change has 
been attributed to an influx of retirees and vacationers into rubral areas, not 
juat in the Southwest and Southeast where climate is perhaps a major factor, but in 
Northern Great Lakes and New England areas as well. Growth is also especially 
significant in Montana and Appalachian coa^l field counties • Except for a few areas 
in Iowa, Indiana, and Kansas, the Great Plains and Corn Belt areas have not been 
experiencing this kind of growth and, in general, prime commer.cial farm areas 
are still experiencing some outmigration, ( 18.0) , . 

A second factor seems to be a widespread preference for small town life 
among the population as a Whole combined with rpore income beyond a subsistence 
level in urban are.as that could be encouraging people to risk a move to a more 
preferred environment. In a nationwide survey , 75 jjercent of those responding 
stated that they would prefer to live in ^a town of , less than 50,000, provided that 
a city larger than that size were within 30 minutes commuting distatee. ( 4,0 ) 
Although income differential between urban and rural areas continues to be about 
20 percent, ihort range economic^ losses do not seem to be particularly important 
to urbanites making the move to rural areas as long as lower overall costs wCuld 
seem long term to offset any, initial income loss. ( 18.0) Given higher trans- 
portation and other costs, especially as the migrants approach retirement and are 
less able to fend for themselves without some kind of assistance, this promise- 
ot^ lower living costs combined with easy access to recreational amenties might 
be a fallacy.. In any case, a recent study by the Michigan State University Ag 
Exp^iment Station indicates that crim^, environmental quality, setting to raise 
children, quality of health care and a^nools are all higher con$iderations than 
cost of living among those prefelring the rural setting. (lO.O ) 

In some ways, rural America is becoming a resident^l aiad recreational haven 
f or Tjrbanities who still continue to look to larger nearby communities for retail 
services and other amenities of life. Further statistics seem to indicate that 
this urban to rural in-migration is particularly strong among those in lower 



income, less" educated . older age brackets, vhile a drain of more hinhly educated, 
younser,"whil^-coHar rural 7outh out -of the nonmetropolitan areas is still . 
continuing to some extent. ( 12.0 ) 

SoMe socioioGists postulate'that . in part.. this rural "in-migration is influenced 
by th^ fact that there has been some significant* improvement in rural support 
services in recent years (particularly ^in housins^wMch naUes rura/ living^ more 
appealing. ( ^ib.q) Potentially, the relatively higher service expectations of 
Che'urban migrants could le'ad^o dem.ands' for even further. mSre rapid improvements " 
in services in the rura]>community . However, the advocacy of additional services 
by - the urban newcomers may create a whole set of new .problems . The urbanites high 
' expectations and demand for rapid change is at odds with the traditional rur.l emphasis- 
on stability aad self-guff icienci. . .which could represent a threat « to the existing 
social and political .dynamics of Wf e in the rural community. .Moteover, ^the 
relatively older age 'level of the urban in-migrants suggests that there will soon 
be an even greater drain 'on the already inadequate services in many ^communities . 
with little hope of radlcaUy higher \ax incomes to increase available services. ^ 
■The resulting tensions could l^ad to a social,^ politdcal. and economic f actionalisra 
in rural Communities which could actually impede rathei^an stimulate any kind 
of joint community agendas for action. ( 13/0) • • . 

, Land use and the increased demands on low-cost housing gul water/sanitation 
facilities are only some of the problems associated' with the in-migration trend. 
On Long Island, New York, for example. Suffolk County is emeshed' in' a- tremendous 
controvery over the status of farmland usage and potential housing development- 
demands. Over 60 percent of-prime potato fanning I'and is already owned by . 
non-farmers at this point. While farmland prices are theore'tically. set at approxi- 
mately $1,500 per. acre, their value for development purposes is set at approximately 
$7,500 per acre: In 1980. taxpayers voted to appropriate monies to purchase . 
development rights to farmland' as "a means of stemming, this loTs of prime agricultural 
land', but. to date, such methods have had limited results. Th6 financial burden of 



pfesdrving the' rura Left vironi!j|nt is also fa^-ing hard.on sorae local taxpayers . - ' 
rteanwhiie, ptopose'd Jj-aclif ront development projects tlir eaten the enviAnment with 
pollution and loss of habitat for wildlife and fish. . ( 13. 0") Development projects 
in -some areastof the southwestern and, western United^States present on>,oinn threats 
to groundwater .supplies as^well as air quality in. fragile dessert enviroamepts and^ 



recreational ^rcas . ' As taxes 'and land values are driven upy^ard by tlie in/lux^ of / 
newcomefs, .traditional" rurai residents may. find tlienselves- unable t;o, mainta^^Ji^^ 
viable exi|^nce in-tiiese rural corninanitles~partl.cularly alder residents, and those 
already living ^at or .bclow^the poverty level. But to attack such land use issues . 
as or'universal importance in all rural communities is to ignore the fact that in 
some' rural areas in Texas and elsewhere, there is sufficient acreage available 
to ^fbcomodate a great deal^crf residenXiial and/or industri^;il growth, ( 3^'>X 

In some areas of the^Jcatem 4{nited States, inr-migration which cotild come 
in lanssive nur.ibcrs over the next decade as part -of efforts to develop national 
cuercy self-sufficiency c<3uld totally ovendlclm hotli. tlie ecolof^y of tbe area 

' *^nd the resources ayaLlablc to accomodate such a^ trenendous .population e::plosion 
^ • . ^ 

Population growth related to the development of the Overthrust Belt oil and g^^ ^ 

in southwest Wyoming alone 
dep^osits /could create the need for more than $200 million in housing ,S15 . 1 million 




publiciw^facilities, $36,4 million in roads in the citi'es alone in addition td ^ 
$700,000 per mile far 'a yet undetermined number of new higW^ays, and $1.25 million 
for nc^7 sev7er and water . treatment facilities to serve the 1,0^0 permanent and 
2,000 tcpporar^' employees and tl\eir families migrating into the area, V^^ 
proposed 36 syntjietic fuels plants in the region would ^bring in 050,000 more 
people and would necessitate communiCy development costs of $11 billion. The 
» ;C\ riissile project in this western desert region would brihg in still nforV 
•population and growth in the uranium industry oould lead to an influx as higli 
^ as 136,000 people, A ^conservative estimate *of population groytli in the west 
relatec. to energy development alone has been set at 1,082,176 people As cnie 



x-/cstern Governor outlined it^ this t;ould acanfvl^n ne^: hi^h sc;iool^ hire 3' 

t'u/- oJLico and firciien^, treat 216 million c^illons'd|£ additional water per day 

and 1,080,000 additional gallons of sdua^c peV day, develop 26^000 hospital beds, 

-and hire 11,000 nieJ>»cai per$onnel... all of this^by^ 199.0! ^ The positive side 

pf all of this i3 the tremendoj^ amount oft new energy and fuel resources ^'s 'cvlt 

T the 132^000 nG"7 jqbr, -/hich will be developed. The nep;litive side is the 

Crif^!iceninf;ly destructive impact this r?rowth co\\U\ h.ave in terr.is of the dp.iiands 

put on the envlfoninent: of these states: particularly on iKe^rftetly rapidly 

shrinking water tables in^the area. Currently, nembers of HCSTPO (th«* "estem 

Ooverrrors' Policy Office) <ire attempting to outline- refjional ptrnte^ieG for dealing • 

^•ith this orojccted population influx (issues uliich wLll l^e" explored in greater 

( ^ 

* dcpLh later in tMs c^^aptcr as part ^f a d Lscussion ^of rurtil vfa^cr ?\vl enei^y prebl^r?) 

In short, the urbdn-rural migration turnart^und represents oppotunities for a 
new kind of "rural renaissance" after so many years of rural outmigratic^ , but 
v;ith this potential for positive growth, comes ti^emendous problems 'dn the area of 
commjnity resource allocation ''^fii support service developm^t. The sections' vhich 
follow go into greater detail oiii some of the specific key areas of inadequate 
support services in rural areas ,^ including; ' 
— rural health care need^ 

— transportation and communication prc^blems; 

— housihs a««dsj ' ^ " , 

energy, vater, and sanitary facility needs; • , 

— child care services; 

— access to retailing and recreational facilities. ' , 

\ Si, , . 

IleaJtth and Medicdl Services in Rural Communities 

/'Delivering health care services is particularly difficult where popula- 
' tibn is sparse and tot-ms are far apart. Experts in rural healtf/ have, indicated 
that lox^r population density creates special problems since the critical mass 
pf people in an *area^ is often far less than that usually required, for service 
resources or facilities. This applies, of course, to housing, sanitation, and 
transportation as well as to health care J* {22 J\ ) 

' ' ' < ^ 
At least one in three rural residents <about 35 million people!) in this country ate 

living in an ai?ea designated officially asj^edically underserved . " This includes" 

14 ' ' 
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approximately 1,500 of the 3,000 'counties and about 5 ,500 subcounty areas . In 
addition,' there. are underserved .rural "pockets" located in area? othen^ise described 
as well served. ( 21.3, 32.3) 

The lack of services includes the \^ole range of essential health car^ 

programs: 

—An inadequate nuwljer of ^'V^imary'* health care physicians are based in 
V rural areas • (Rural counties average less than 60 doctors per 100,000 
people as compared to 200 per 100,000 in large cities. In the category 
of primary health care, u*rban areas have about 3 timer* t'^ie number of 
physicians as rural areas, Twenty-thrqe cowties in Texas have no ; 
physicians at all and 49 are critical shortage areas. Over 55 percent 
of Maine's primary health Care needs are not being met,) (21.2, 22.3) 

— Secondary health services such as mental Fiealth clinics,' lab^, and 
hospitals 3inply often do not exist at ^ill in rural areas. ( 22.3) 

{ Dental care tends to be inacce^fjsible in many rural areas. Maine y for 

example, has 37 dentists per 1,000 population compared to 48 per 1,000 
for the country -as a x>;hole,. (22.4) 

— Health care assistance f^ayment policies and unsupportive State legisla- • 
tion havfe ten4ed to impede development of middle level professional healtrh ' 
care programs that could alleviate the shortage of physicians in rural' 
* areas, , 

^ — Preventative health care programs, which could do so nuch tQuafd irnprovlng 
infant mortality rates, in particular, as well as ot^er basic health dare 
problems in rural connunities, a_re. relatively ra^e (or as in the case of 
the immunizacion clinic programs of the Michigan Department of Health, are 
collapsing due to inadequate funding) .* ' . \ 

—Healjih care insurance programs which could help stimulate rural residents 
to seek bet tG^r preventative health care are often not available to many 
rural workers because 'the parttime nature of their employment 'in recrea— 
, tional or similar ' seasonal industries excludes them from -such* benefits or 
• because" they are/ self-employed in farming. Deductions existing under affor- 
dable non-group plans would tend to make health care prohibitive on a 
, day-to-day preventative care basis. The resulting tendency to seek care only 
in emergency lif e-and-death sd^tuations would tend to explain 'the higher death 
irate in rural states such as Maine, 

— The lack of supportive servi^s such as. adequate sanitary and water facili- 
ties and ad^equate public transportation systems contrl^-Mtic significantly to 
the health c?^re probJLems of rural residents' and to their ability to access 
health care services. ^ 

— Finally, more consideration needs to be given to stimulating initiatives 
x^hich would lead tp the generation of local rural health problem research: 

The root of many of these problems is^ quite often, highly complex. Take the 

issue of manpower shortages in primary health care fields, for example. In the • 

past, primary health care in rural ar^as tended to be provided by physicians in 



solo practices.. .individuals^ commit ted to the very personalized kind af care 

compatible with ihe expectations and values of the local rural residents. Rural 

physicians involved in sUcji health care delivery if aced both lover incomes (dh 

average, of BO percerit of those enjoyed, by urban colleagues) and the professional 

isolation associated v/ith life in small, remote communities ..( 21.3 ) Continuing 

professional development, was difficult' (five states— fouiv of them highly rural— 

•» ' ' ' » 

including Maine, Ic^aho^ Montana, Alaska, and Delaware do not even have medical 

schools)." (22,6) i^The number of such traditional rural physicians remains inade- f 

quate to- meet the needs ot the rural population and to further e^cacerbate the problem 

\ ^ "^^^ ' ' 
many such riiral doctors in primary health care arc rapidly approaching retirement 

age- ' In'Maine, fc^r^ample',. the age of primary health care physicians, is 52 , ^ , 

five years older than the national average. (*22.6) ' 

The low salaries of rural. doctors compared to their urban equivalents, the 

professional and social isolation ^of the rural physician, the tendency tbward 

solo practices ihiriSral communities and the heavy workload that goes with it/ 
> 

the Absence of hospitals and other .medical supi^ort services, and the lack of medical 

schools in soma rural states all contribute' to -the problem of how to reduce exis- 

ting health care shortages effectively- In a survey of medical school gr^idua^P;^ . 

in^ Illinois oyer an 8-year period young -doctors cited the -following facuo^re as 

being most influential in ^here they chose to practice: ^ 

■Ceneral^'Ecbnomic/'Conditions of the Area * 77% Cited as Important 

Cultural," 'Social Opportunities * .72 * ^ 

Educational Opportunities for <ihildren 68 
^ . Af filiat'ion with a Hospital 63 ^ _ 

Pref'etenc'fe of a Spouse-- - • ^ 50' 

' Postgraduate Training Opportunities '46 
Opportunity to Practice with Other Doctors 
Born in tjie Areb - 37 

Virtually every c/iteria listed, except the final one ("Born in the Area*') would 

make rural areas less^ competitive in attracting a physician to the community. Above 

all, based on these criteria, 'ther<5 -looms the reality pf rural poverty and the 

income a doctor can expect to, earn f of the approximately 34 percent of the 

population (85 ftiilli^. people) living in poverty in the United States, as hijK aa * 



52 percent have "been estimated to livd' in xrural areas. (22.5) 

In order, to ^ive physicians incentives tp practice in rural commun^' ties , 

various Federal health cafre pfagrapis have tied compulsory service in rural shortage 

^ areas into loans to mexlical students and into grants to medical schools. The 

» * * « ' " ♦ 

i.1976 Health tare Erof essions^Educational Assistance Act requires participating 

§ medical^ipchools *to have at least 50 percent of re^^idency positions ''in primary c^re 

and scholcfrships under the Act oblige recipients to a minifnum of 2 years practice , 

J 

« in a health nanpower shortage area. Hov;ever, these efforts have not b^en entirely 
successful,^ Under National Health Service Corps programs, approximately 850 
people were placed in 791 sites by 1977, but many rural people di'Hi:ust physicians 

^recruited through these Federal programs out of the fear that they are only grac- 

J- * * * 

ticing there reluctantly and will be gone in a few years. (22.3, 21. H ) These 

resultsj^re similar to the problems with the Taos County (TleW Mexico) Cooperative ' 
He.;iltTi Assocj.atlon experiment of the 1940s^ which ran into the \>alue conflicts ^ 
of local residents, particularly Spnnishrspeaking clients, who felt either that 
they were being condescended to by the physicians in the program or that the kind 
of ^oup care being offered was 'somehow i^iferior to the more personal, stable care 
. offered bjr^ the traditional solo practitioner doctor's of the past. (14.0 ) 

As a result of these rapcruipment .proi^em\, some state medical recruitment 
organizations such as tlie Michigan^ health Council and po^seconjiary institutions 
^ like Gannon College in Brie^ Pennsylvania, have begun experimenting with programs • 

1^ ' that -attempt to idcntify^-jiOt^ntial medical school students from the rural communi- 



ties themselves ;.ich Che hope^\cha£^e young- people will feel ^pre eompeUod co 
^ ^'^'^"'^ and regain in" a ru;al ccnnmunicy once'"/chey begin ^r^^^^^^ This \npp,oach ' 
V- ^ouU seea n.ore raaii.cie in" light: of c^e student survey which "/howed that at least 
37 percent, of all medical gf^d^tes considered their place'of birth as a major ' 
criteria for choosing where to practice. Under the Gannon model, for exa'.ple, 
students can enroll in a one-year pre-med curriculum, at the end of whicf, the n,ost 
. • nrcn^isin. .JTudents have the option of continuing at Gannon with 2 additional 'years 
O ■ ' ' . -15- 
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■^f sMcli crainin<:,^ Aft'jr the end of 3 /ears, thest^ ^^rc-nefl^tudcats then tvansfS: 
Co Ilaluia-iaii 'lexical Center , an inclepemlent medicnl .«?chool, in Plliladelnhin fot^i 
v)rn vearsi afteY %-hich sticcessful stuJentr? are awffrJed' both theic *ID and T»acI\elor 
of Science de.'^rees. Graduates then are expected to- return to Erie or otli^r sn:/ill * 
towns in Pennsylvania to coppetc their residency in family medicine. The entire' 
l.rocess of formal training prior to residency van completed i-n ^ years as" Qppased 
to the norc usual eini^t. ^ Certainly, the attempt to recruit urban physicians to 
-rural areas dare not be abandoned in light of the tremendous rleed, hut there woul'd 
seem to bq a need- as l^^ell to help rural young peoole find the financial resources 
(the Gannon model, for exanple, is supported by a private foundation) to attend 
icdical school in^.raatsr numbers and to help these students overcome the educa- 
tional barriers v/hich may result from Ijess rif.orous high school training tjian sone 
of the urban peers with whoni they are competing, for medical school admission. 

« Because of the^ stereotypes many rural youth have regarding health ^careers , 
it is important/ at sC high school level and younger tor help stimulate innovative 
progranming /fliat help5 tnese yodnj people «ee KeaJ th fields as achievable, te^rar- 
ding occupations that would enabjle them to remain in their rural communities. One 
interesting possible informal recruitment ^model is the educational Action Team 
pr^ogram deve^loped by the Eugene, Oregon, schools with th$2 assistance of Professor 

4 
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Kenneth Polk, Sociologist from the University of Oregon. High school students 

are employeji^-10 hours a veek, at the same time earning academic credit, for 

helping te:!^clVrs put togetjher^curriculum units and then helping teach these units 

to junior hinli youth* The projects ir(volve several stages , 'including survey work 

to determine specific community needs, identification of work tc^les relating to 

« 

^these needs, ps -^jell as the actual curriculum development and teaching process. 
This model could easily be adapted to include health care field's' (in the case of 

.Oregon ybuth, for example, focusing perhaps on a unique health problem such as local 
hepatitis outbreaks in tlie area linked to groundwater contamination). In Boise^ 
Idaho, for example, a similar pfco^ct in preventative health Cnrc has been attempted, 
with high school students teaching Drug fducation to junior high age youth. 



A sccona mnjoy effort co solve clie health nnnpoucr nhorcace prohlen in rural 
ereas has been ^tho ii«>ve«eiic co ovcrcor-e 'clie runny ohscacXe.<; co fu31 uCiU^^ncion of 
nid-level and para-'in-ofossionals (including physicians assiscancs, nurse p«raccici,oners , 
• and. paramedics) in ryral councies. Uncil Che passnr/e of Che Rural I'.ealch Clinics ^ ^ ^ 

bill (IIR 8^»22) ia 1977-, Medicare-Hedicaid payments regulations severely discrininated 
. against rural areas in tlie use of these important alternative priirary health care 
providers. Accordirtg to exist in2 regulations, reimhursoment for such mid-lcvcl 
professional services could be made only if a pliysician trtre actually present on ^ 
tlie clinic premises. . .which uas a possibility in urban clinics with a lafrger client^ 
population, but which uas not the case in rural areas, where physicians assistants 
were often only in contact through phone or radio with the physician. Sinilnrly, 
^'hile certain primary care roles could be fulfilled by phar-T.cists in a rural 
clinic setting, reimbursement by Medicare-! ledicaid was not permitted. With tlie^ 
- passage of HR GA22, tl^ese impediments* have been removed. Hox7ever, many state lai:s 
still mitigate against the full utilization -of nid-level medical professionals 
in primary liealEh xiare* clinics. 3ince 1069, 065 million in Federal funds has been 
expended to enyoura^^e use of and train such professionals and even moi?e can and needs 
to be done in this area. According to evaluations of such programs: "Primary 
' Care Clinics staffed by nurse pfactitioners^andyphysicians assirStants arc valu^le 
^alternatives, ..especially in remote area^. They have a strong record in recruiting 
and retaining personnel.'^ *( 22.3 ) ^ith retention a major factor in solving the ^ ' 
health care problem in_rural areas^ thi$ model continues to offer much hope for 



relieving the manpower shortage on a more permaneni: basis. 

^ It has^ only been since the Vietnam war that favorable regulations have made 

the widespread use of paramedics possible,, yet another ^effective approach to mpro- 

ving rural health care. In rural ar^as such as C^tral Illinois , ^nany communities 

are engaged in ambitious fund raising programs both* to encourage such training for' 

ambulance personnel and to furnish^ the sophisticated equipment needed ' to clevelop 

such mobile medical care assistance programs. U^ing state and federal fund>s , the 

entire state of Illinois has developed a mobile trauma, treatment network-, linking, ' 



jrura;L^.and urban ared^ to selected trauina treatment hospitals via helicopter. . 
Comu^ities like Peoria have also developed '^health- chre on whecld" clinics, • 
•housed in ti;au?portable mobile homes, that go out with teams to housing projects 
'and isolated conmunities on a regularly Scheduled basis in order to provide 
preventative health care and .other services to the poor, elderly, and others \7ho 
cannot^ afiord the transportation costs or othen-zise access needed medical asnis- 

tance. " ' • • * 

^ * * Other GxperimoRt;al group health care delivery systciPS also have^been singled 
out as worthy of priority attention, ^mong them ambulatory core health care centers 
with ^groups of doctors wcrMng together to nset ruifal communiV heaith needs^ and -rel 

to one another as a means of overcoming the isolation of rural practice- 3y 1976; 

' 164 such centers were operating nationwide, nany ot them including *the ^/idest * 

possible tange of services, includinjl pliarmacy, dental, mental health, and even 

lab facilities. In 1973, KEHt T^zZ/., and DOL launched a 3-year program to build 300 s 

rural primary health care centers, coupled with a program to train 1,000 poverty level 

(27.1 ) * ' 

pecnld. for related.. allied health jobs* / Similarly, as of 1976, Medicaid grants 

had successfully funded 15 health care ''satellite sites" in remote areas linked to"^^ 

established health organizations. But it must be emphasize^ that the kind of 

multi-faceted health care program described here takes* an average of 3 years ^to 




develop — which points again to a need for funding stability in Federal pro^raigning ' 

' ( 22.1) ' . . , 

geared to developing aych rural models, A still another initiative arda is the > 

funding, of facilities for rural health care practitioners. Studiep of such systems 

in Caaada have shown that local ipitiative^ f rom t+^e private septor can be successful. 



but rarely is it practical to depend on the efforts of private business_ enterprise. . . 



^iThere the need to realize a^^^onable return orf investment often makes r|^tal or 
purchase prices for physicians imreasonaMy-Jiigh^^g^ the average ^^Incom^ of the^ 
rural health care practitioner, tfost successful among "ttrc^-Can^^^an inijEiativcs 
were efforts to stimulate professional' community service clubs to builc| and maintain 
facilities as part of their chayitaBle community service program. 
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\/ith tliG current stalemate in efforts to fund a nat^onaj!' insurance program, 

: • , ■ ' ^ • ' v , 

it is par;:icularly essential to assess uhat ramif icat;iOns this policy has for 
rural residents. In fact, the lack of, such a progfaifr discximjLnatrw severely against 
rur/il resideni^, many of whom have totally inadequate, health insurance protection 
because of the parttime nat>ure of 'their emplo}(menf ^(in recreatiop^fal or seasonal 
jobs) or because J:hey are self-employed/ With access to hcaltlTcare so costly in 
rural areas and^>^ith the high poverty rate ^nd already lov; salary levels in rural , 
as^^mpered to urban conmunities, private non-^roup plans^itH their relative]^ 
hish deductions nake preventative health ^:are a' luxury for nany rural residents. 
!?edicaid plans further discriminate against the rtiral pot>r, in that unlike the urban 
poor, over 70 percent of those under the poverty level in. rural areas tare 
two-parent homes with the father enp Ipy ed ,while Medicaid benefit?? ^c'^lnly ' 
to one-par ent^households. Thus, nany rural residents find themselves too "rich'"" 
For Medicaid, yet too poor to afford prirnary health care without adequate incurnncc 
protection. ( 22.3, 22.^) * • ' . ' • ^ 

There is also i> critical need to recognize the links betwe^ji othe^ iTladequate 

s^erviccs and the problems rural i'Snericans face in receivin^r adequate health cnre ^ 

. / ' • , 

services. Poor roads, high gasoline costs, and lack, of public trans'portation 

systems make it extremely difficult for mpny rural rc*.dents, particularly the 

poor and th^ elderly 'to receive adequate^ care, -especially- since 20^ercent of 

all rural residents (as compared ,to 10 percent of their urban counterparts) must 

.travel more than a h^lf hour in order to obtain health care services* (1^-^) ' 
Similarly, lack of adequate wa^er^' systems in many rural areas rcprescr^ts"^^ormi- 

t clible health hazard and the inability to link into municipal \;ater systems espc^^ - 

cially in the Soutli, leads to the existence of many households in rural areas'* 

without access to f luoridailoa.. as part of their, preventative health care services, 
( 22.3) • ^ • 

Finally, the ^'hole area of rural hea'^nh research could stand further sJixutiny, 
as the following -example of one small county i^ Michigan indicates. ^ In one , , 



small rural to\^ in central Michigan in tke 1970s, a new hemodialysis unit vias 
introduced into ^t he local h65jpital, *After an unusually high patient morbidity 
rate, research was conducted which lead to the conclusion that unusual phemical 
yadditiveo in the local. water supply was," in effect, poisoning the hemodialysis 
patients.' Xn a neighboring conimunit^, located several miles doxvrxstream from major 
chemical plant dump sites, an unusually high incidence of a rare form of cancer \ 
vas detected by a ^ocal physician. Further research was obviously needed. Yet, 
it is unL;Lkely^that such problems are explored due to lack of adequate research 
Staff, facilities, or funds.' InitjLatives could be established tq/ encourage local 

7 ^ 

private industry and postsecohdary institutions to put their labs, computer facili- 
ties., as well as technical staff at the disposal of local physicians in pursuit 
of such data. j 

^ Unmet Transportatiojn-gomnufilcatiotf Iieeds in the Rural Setting 

The statistics above regarding /the plight of rural residents .in obtaining 

✓adequate health care tmore than 20 /percent face travel of a lialf liour or more 

to find such assistance) is symptomatic of the impact j:ransp&rtation has in the 

rural environment. ,(19»0/) / * * 

— About 60 percent ofy communities vriLth 2^,500 or less population have ^ 
no ta:<i servic^'. ( 19.0 ) " . ' ' 

/ ^ - * . • 

— Only 31 peiycent of the toi-ms with 50,000 or less population have a 
^ • public trans/t system. ^Intercity bus lines servo only about half the ^ . 

tov7T)S of 50/000 or l^ss, and since 1972, 1,800 small to^^ns have lost 
such inter^'ity bus lines. ( 19.0) , ^ 

•^Fifteen percc^rtt of all rural households (57 percent of the rural - , _ 
^^oor and 47 ^percent of the rural elderly) do not oim a car. Fifty-tT7o 
percent of \rural households ^nly have one car, T'hich cuts off the rest 
of Lhc '*>riia.y from any relia^^le means of transportation when the wa?;e 
earner is out of the home, I9.9) * * 

— Less than U. percent of rural people working outside the home have 
public transportation as an 'option for 'getting to work, ( iQ.O) 

— Regulated air carriers, even prior to the recent cuts due to the nationvidd 
-fuel shortage?;, hrfd cut out nearly 200 service points* by 1973 (30 
percent^of t^e total served in 1960). ( 19,0) ^ ' • , 

» . ^ * 



— IJhile most rural areas lon^ago lost any meaningful railway passeu-* 
^ fjcL' r»ervices, they are nqw faced irith loss of motor and rail frcicht # 

service as v;ell. . .which represents a formidible threat to the ability 
of rural areas to compete successfully in marketing their ngricilltural 
' products or manufactured goods. 

— AcccrJing to Department of Transportation estimqtes, not only {ire 
half the local rpads in rural America in "^intolerallLe"* condition; 
105,500 biridges nationally have been designated as needing replace-" ^ 
nent or repair — particularly in rura] colununities- In rural Blue 
Eartli County in Ilinii^sota, for example, 59 of* 131 bridges fail to 
meet minih^uri safety stan'!ards and some 'communities in the area have 
roads uhich are so bad because of flooding and disrepair that for 
, at least 3 months of/ every year, these villages are inaccessible 

to truci; traffic. ( 21.1, 21. 2^ 

—With local difiiy and weekly ne\7g papers becoming "increasingly less 
viable financially, many rural communities are losing what remaining ^ 
connunlcation mechanisms they nay have b.ad to break the IsolatDon 
and retain tlie commdnity 's sense of identity. * * 

—Past cuts in postal service and proposed programs to close as hiqh 
as 57 percent of e::isting Post .Of Cices (ostensibly without "hurting" ^ 
^service) would deprive thousands of communities of adequate coiT.umica- 
tionn nyst^s in rura] areas. Similarly, proposals by. tho- General 
Accounting. Of f ice to the Comerce Department have hden made to cut 
esGential \7e^ther forecasting and storm warning service in rural areas. 
' ( 21.7) . ' . ^ 

The kind of transportation and communication needs outlined, above irpact not onlv 

on the ability of rural residents (particularly the poor and the elderly) to acces^ - 

a . ... 

other vital services such as health cdre, but also dramatically effect the ability^ 

of rural residents to 'find* employment, ' market their products, and communicate with 

one another in ways that enhance the ability of a village or 'county to find common 

solutions to political, social, and economic problems. Because of the f^reat' diversity 

in the rffeogrnphy and demographics of the many different rujal communities (for ^ 

c::ample, whether or not a given state is located so that the Fedefal Interstate 

highway system can act as major in--state. t^^l arteries as well), it is 

difficult to deal ^with upgrading rural transportation services on some kind of 

1^ ' ' ' t * 

national formula'Slan, Cut^certain bajsic priorities are apparent. ' 

First, greater coordination needs to be developed among federal, state, and 
locAl 'transportation programming so that e^Tis^Ung^^t^ are ut.iliz^d with as little 
waste as possible. As of 1979, there v/ere more than 114 different pronramsr providing 
transportation assistance in 'rural areas, 65 of them Coordinated and/or operated 



the pepartfhent of Health ...Education, and Velfarc at a level of over $500 million ' 

^per year. (20".l) Decause many of these programs overlap, duplicate one another,' , 

or are excessively 'categorical , loc^l and state leaders often find it 'difficult 

to make maximuip use of existing funds. Fearing maintenance of et^rt problems, 

Federal agencies also tend to pass off ongoing transp Quotation programs elsewhere 

' as new programs come up,/7hich results in a net loss, rather tli^n a gain in services 

at a local level. ( 20.''^)' Over a 3-year period in the mid-1970s in Missouri, 

for example. Title XX, Social Security monies for senior citizen transportation 

decreased about 40 percent — at the very point where gas prides i-^ere skyrocketing 

^nnd the need for services was growing accordingly. ( 20.3) The fragmented nature 

of rural transportation programming also tends to rwult in the "deprioritizing" 

of the v>hole issue.. Because the returns on urban mass transit are rclatWefy visible 

compared to the complex problems and high costs of improving rural transportation. 

Increased pressure is being/^pplied to "raid" Highway Trust funds, one -of the last 

majon sources for inprovmr, rural hight^ays', to be used for f^inding such urban 

systerrs. ( 21.7) Federal agencies —includinlf the Dcpartnents of Transportation, - . 
. • * actio;, and 

. Iin^, Agriculture, and Labor as well ns/the Comraunity and General Services 

Xdninistraeions— ;began an initiative in 1979 to develop a more coordinated- rural ' 
transportation effort: 

' — attcnptinf, to amend regulations which are either excessively rigid • 
or so categorical that state and local agencies cannot effectively 
utilize funds, to simplify grant application, accountability, and 
other lop,istiQ;al procedures, and to make innWance more affordable; ^ 
— attempting,^^ build in more incentives that ^ncowfag^ Jocal sharing 
of i;osoitrces by -agencies , yolimteerism, and private" sector tran.sit programs: 
—attempting e€ T.ink CETA and other training programs to efforts to 
- - build improved rural transportatioji networks. (Z7.2) ^ ^ 

Such efforts at' a Federal level should continue to receive highest priority attention. 

Second, is important to recognize that Federal agencies alon<2 are not to ^ 

\ ■ " . 

blame for the rigidity of programming ti\at inhibits rather than aids 'local transit 

sys-tem developnent and sharing of vehicles or funds by various rural constiCuent 

Groups such as the poor, the elderly, or the handicapped. Fp^ example, most -states he 

rifiid Jaws regarding school district .transit erjuipmeat uhich ^cts as a^Eomidible 
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barrier to innovative comiuuuity prograin-idcveloprncaC. In the South, where |"LanGpol:- 

tation problems are particularly acute, the public school transit networ=# could be ^ 
t * , 

t a logical system on which to build a community transit system: yet regulations 

strictly prohibit such non-school use of school equipment, tax-free f^asoline, and 

related materials. Georgia, where th<\ public school bus system is run on a 

statcx/idc^ap opposed to an individual district basis (the -larr,est public bus system 

otrtsTde of the Soviet Union) has WBgun taMeal with this problem in a hir.hly innova-* 

* tive series of steps in recent years. The state legislature passed a bill permitt;ing 



use of school buses for transportation o£ the ^oor and clde^fy^at the discretion 
of individual school boards. Simultaneously, ^o/e involved in comnjunity education 
bej^an v;orI;ing with the state mandate that all- citizens have, a right to educationcnl 
opportunities to determine what specific transport needs are preventing senior 
citizens and the indigent from participating f«lly in community life. Valdosta . . 
State .College, for example, was involved In a survey by local high school students 
which pinpoint'ed' the enact location of elderly residents with transport needs in 
one rural county, including information about when durinr, the week such services 
were most needed'. As individucfl school districts come. to perceive this possible 
expanded service mission as a mqans of building better communications and voting 
coalitions with their niral elderly constituents, ways are also being explored 
of linking various federal transportation funds targeted for the elderly to help 
defray costs^of gasoline, maintenance, andlabor in order to expand use of the 
school bus system for a larger population v/ithin the community. ( 2C.0)' Rather 
than discouraging or impeding such local collaboration. Federal programs should 
attempt -tto stimulate and reward /Such efforts wherever possible. In many cpmnuni- 

ties, where compartmentatizatibn and rigidity of regulation is particularly acute, 

' ^ ' ^ / ^ 4 . . ^ 

some stronger kind of Federal irap.etus might be needed. At at ll-^tional Goals Conference 

on education-econoinic^^vel^pTerit linkages in rural i\merica held in Fall, 1980, 

f ■ \ 

local rural' experts and leaders called for the forr^tion of Regional Transportation , 



* and national level. 
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Authorities as a means of ensuring such coordination on a local as uelQ-as state 
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laVdditlon to nidinn er.pmision oC traiisportot-ion -around .ci:is tins local 
ascncy systems o; volitoer efforts, ,ovcrnncnt.l \nitn at all lavclr, ncc^ io " . 
reaascss '■iat lu begone to c^ou^agc. and publicize innovative private sector " , 

and private enterprise solutions to rural transit 'proketns and lack o£ "labor 
force mobility. Since, the country's first ' "vappoal-^systcm was introduced by ' 
\ha >:( Company 1.01073; f-D^^ than 200 cmploycrn—ls veil as unions, loc,-.l " , • . 
cr.ployees! and nun icipali tics-have benan' siuilar systems. If vans are corpora- 
tely*o.med,.ariver:.* 4re rewarded by' incentives such as free use of vans for 
personal u'se on weekends' or the opportunity to nako/d small prokt,' Particularly . . ' 
in the South, the-nlut of large "g^s guzzlers" has led growihs- nunbcrs of '«.rkars " 
-fno could not ot'^cn.'ise afford cars to develop cok-sharinn "iittu^v" systcns- _ 
An average vanppol saves am estimated 5.000 gallons gi gasoline per year aSj^'ell 
as eliminating 6 tons' of air pollution, in addition to tha benefits 'to the ' 
many workers who could otherwise ill-afford to get to work M rural areas- . ^ ^ 
The Federal ridesharing interagenc/ initiative program begun in 1979, as 
,,cll as the -energy Ta:: Act of 1973 with its ta>: incentives. to private enployars 
. initiating vanpool systens are all positive steps which .shodld be continued. (?7.2 ) 

Beyond the issue of human services .transit needs in rural areas is the whole ^ _ .^^ 



qJestion of transportation regulations aM' funding as it impacts on the economic 

viability and accessibility of rural communities.. Representatives- j)f the. American ^ 

trucking, industry ,■ for example, point to the proposed deregulation oiE ^trucking 

systems as -a policy; that could have a devastating effect, on many small cfommunities . 

In a nationwide survey cf 900 freight carriers, less than half said that they - 

'_ would continue ta serve communities of less than 5,oni people if deregulation vcnrt 
^ ^' Federal * ' 

into effect. (2.0 ) A recent/rural Task Force on Ap.ricultural transportation 

in the United States also |5ointed^ to the issue of standardizing load ^nd size 

- limits for trucks (as well as use of doubles) on interstate highways as a prolrlem 

that- needs to be discussed as part of a conscious Federal economic development ^ 

policy, "ith fuei costs skyrocketing', farmers need to be concerned for naximuin. 
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i.iarlcecinf: erficieucy whidi is sreatly conplicated by the circuitous roiitinp, dennnded 
by the ^lenj;tli -and load restrictions placed on ti;ucks in pivotal central states 5;uch 

4j5 'Minneso/a, Tennessee^, ^lowa, Missouri, and Hi^^sissippi. Vet 3J ^t^fte Ttpcesente- 

% f ' _ ' _ 

tives P^'i^H !nandatinf3 elevating such limits to some uniform national standard 

does not tak^ into account the added weaY and tear heavier la^ids would pface on ^ 
fclie interstates at a point wliere funds ,^r repair arje shrinhin,'^. Discussions of 
the v;isd(>m offB5 mile-»per-hour speed limits for' agricultural traffic (ii^ r^rtLCular 
Cor perishable conin\odities) also impacts on road deterioration as uqII as conservn^ 

• tion issvfes, ( ^ ^Hiile Task Force meinb-ers uere not unanimous in "Veir 

rcconnendatir>n to ^ct 30,000 pounds and 65^fect as the maximum load and sir.e iirnM*s 

* ~ ~ ' ' - 

on Intcrstatns .iiiJ other major hinhvays, there uas nore concensus that Congress 

needs to donsider possible legislative incentives to States as a tool for rcsclvinv, 

the' load/size limit controversy. Experts also recommended increasinc the tfpcs 

simplifying^ interstate licensinj^ procedures, 
or a<>rACulture^l'alated materials (e::eripteci from freight regulation y developin,^ 

atandai'dized, contracts of haul by the Secretary of Ar.riculture Cor cert^.in l.iiulr; 

provide 

of agricultural produtfts, and continued assistance by UGHA In hclpin-/unr€y,ulutec< , 

* truckers with thci.data needed for them to remain con^petitive". ( 23.0 ) "cpresen- 



* tativ(^s p£ IJESrPO \lJestern Governpr's Policy Office) r,o even farther in encourocin'; 
states to develop cooperative "^^lectronid mijrketinr,'* vSystems /hat' mal:e ma:^imum use 
of tetchndlo^y in detendnins the most, effective overall' transit patterns Cor 
^ acricultural re.'^ions, ^ ( 26*9) ^ 

Frqm a "bricks and mortar pers^iective, rural expert*? express jjreat concern 
for tl^ lack of adequate Feder^^ ^fcgte, and 'local funW^s to rehabilitate roads ancT ^ 



Eor thf lack of adec|uat< 
:)rtdr,esV not onLv in rui 



brtdr,esVnot onLv in rural areas, but parts of the federal Interstate? syst€s^ as well, 
Hith railroads propcr-'.nn to afeSfvi^ increasl/^g numbers of £"ral branqhlines, even 
groa'ter strain is anticipate'^ on existing rural road and highway infrasttucturoG.^ 
Witnesses before a recent series, of hisarings. on agricultural tranoportati^on proposed 

ihat'^oth more -illchvmy Trust Vunds and ^-Safer-Of f-System-Roads Pfogr^ monies bo v 

\ . f • 

allocated to dealing t/itli rural road problems Iparticulai^ly with the^ ongoing reductlor 
in 'the Federal-aid .'Secondary ri ad prcgraiti), Pvccommendations also included lopseninp 
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c::co.*3sivcly inflexible llif^luvriy Trust* Fund .rcjjulatlons ami continuinp, the Off-Systt 
proyraM even after the intorr>tates ^d.th uhich tlie prop.ram Is ^associated are 
completer, "('23,n) Particular discussdon needs to be f^iven to state level or 
other appropriate kinds of assistance programs to remote rural areas or' those 
uhich by accident of -eor^raphy gre ^a^ac- to liwlc into iy\t&.n:t4'fe sys:tew« easily. 
With shrinKin- mil sei^vice and lack of frei-ht access because of 'seasonal floo'!inr, 
br deteriorat/.nc brid'^es, many 'small communities will soon be unable to either 
market theit commodities or access needed products and materials, ^ 

^ The vjhole issue of the future of rail service in rur^l communities is/ci 
hi'^hly volitaile one: from the perspective of business, industrial, and arj^icikl- - 
tural representatives, as well as from the vic^.<point of rail officials thenseij.'er>. 
The recent Federal Task Force on rural agricultural transportation cited rail 
transport as the most hotly contested transportation problem discussed xn the - , ^ 
hearings. Tl\e Task Force a Tjhole ap.recd that ^lilroads must be allov;ed to 
abandon more marsinal braacfilinc systems, but agreed t;itli agricultural ^experts rho 
felt that some proposed abandonment targetPcould o£z^n be viable if roa<U5Cds 
—aruLcrossinss^ were^uograded. Shcrtages of available railcars were cited by 

— • . ^ r 

producers most often as the single tjreates| proWem they fa^qed in access inr. tail 

ser\'ice. With the increasing use of *'unit grains" to' expedite agricultural 

" ma^-l-.etinr;, small producers complained at the totat inability of sone regions to 

/' ■ - • 

get rail cars to ship -their goods, yet rail companies discriminate against 

cooperatives tliat mm their mm/cars. Rail carriers, neam/hile, cited labor _ 

prohlems, excessive- regulations resardirtg' lat>or and line abandonment options, 

as \cell as an excessive turnaround time on abandonment petitions as all factors 

contributing to the perceiT^d poor quality of sei5^icc they u^ro able to provide. '(23.0) 

'Task Fdrce representatives recommended aynore flexible system of rail 

' • legislation that "ould enable producers 'to negotiate contracts in addition to t^ 

systcn of e::isting rogitlated contracts /ind common-carriar service requirements. ■ 

/ ■ ■ ' . * 

Snf'clal concA-n ncndad to be given to jirotecting captlvn users .-fhd those -.'ho 

'• cnnn6i: fit into "unit train-'marketing patterns, to basing'^H abandonment on better 
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of 1976 ■ 

data pirocaduvcR ifttlu^lr^a tho Systeu Piasran riap Proccsc (part o£ 5,he M-K ^C), 
^hortcninr, abatulonn^eut deliberation proceedings from the current year or pore , 
to a'niaximum of 195 days, and coordinatinc branchline rehabilitation prbfr^ams 
of DOT, IX)C, and USPA as much as possible • The Tasic Force also recommended 
e::t)ansion. of the redeemable preference share Iqan program for rail rehabilitation, 
(particularly for those lines servinc the e:^port>)market)., assisting; snail shippers 
in contracting, for services through a short-term joint USDA-fiOT information- » 
sharing project, and developing such model programs as a rural ''transpdrtative 
cooperatii^" system and a demonstration fleet of f ree--runn±ng freight cars as 
a means of alioviating the general shortage of covered hopper cars. Because 
rail management has not taken advantage 'of loosened restrictions under the recent 
f^^-R Act ii- order to ir .prove services, the Task Force strongly recommended Federal 
monitoring oi recommended^ changes and programs, as well as aggressive agency 
interaction witii rail oCficials/to promote more innovative, flexible stances on 
the part of rail companies to service improvement. ( 23.0 ^ 

In the past tv/enty ycars\ i/atcnray traiisportatioa has becoMC increasingly 
competitive* as an asricultural shipping system, espedially in the "case of export 
cownodities. ' Iri only 14 million tons of grains and .oilseeds uere shipped 

by barge, compared to 50 nillion tons !n 1973 (about 60 percent of the export 
toCal for th'cse products). Because of the high fuel efficiency of water transport, 
this mode of shipping 'is expected to grow radically in the next decades. In order 
to facilitate this development, the Agricultural Transportation Task Forde has 
. -proposed accelerated construction of the Locks and ^am 26 at Alton, Illinois, 

• by the Corps of Hngineers,- authorization of a second lock ai that site to expand 
' export transit capacity and to deal with emergency closing of the main lock, 
(Consideration of expanding the Snake-Columbia River system Bonneville Lock, 
and discussions with Canada regarding expansion of the Uelland Canal linking the 
ffireai take;? with the St. Lawrence RLver. (23..0") 

•* Finally, in the area oi; air services, rurnl busJne'Jsc^ and- industries seem to 
1c -nore affected by service reductions than agriculture. Some farm producers report 
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.reluctance of. air carriers to assume li;i!)ility for periiiliable cor.iniodities since 

aeresu.lation^!of ^a.lr car^o uent intp effecl:, but: the Transportation Task Tdrco 

recoraiemlecl thai; a lon[;itudinal stxxdy be undertaken to uouitor this in:pact on 

air common^carri^r^^ oblications. Uhile regulated carriers have' eliinina ted service 

to 30 percent o£ all coinnunitics served in the lant 20 years, nore than 200 

cotpinuter 'airliner have been created during thqt period to help fill thoGC z^\^^* 

npu serXring an e s t i^ .i a t 0 0 conmunities, more than half of :;hlc!] h,avG no air 

service other than *a coranuter line* ^^ITore than $200 million vms- tar^jeted in 

fiscal yaax*- 1979-31 by EDA/ SLA, a^d TnVA to eictendin;^ commuter air sci-vice and 

upr,radin3 of ?ralf^ comunity^air facilittes^^ In many casen, if rural ccnmuniti*^?; 

iire t9 'bfi ^^l*e to '^ucccns fully expav)t^^their indtttt^rial b3S<^> f^orc fon^ of 

speclnl inccncivGS to the private ^ector ^and governmental loan assistance will be 

needed to stimulate such efforts to inprove the accessibility and coi ipatitiveness 

" '* * * 
of rural cor?iunit:i^s. ( 27 2^ ^ - t ' ' 

Finally, r:overnranc at all levels need*? to expand its vision to the i.hole 
issue pP co»^-'.un Lcatio^ prorrnKunat ic -^eeds ^\v\ initiativp? , not -nerelv rmr 
equipnetit, and social r;or^icc55. Oh one level^ the proMen is one of very I 
-snpclfic local conmunication needs': access to postal and weather inf ormatiVn, ^ 
and the need for media coii^nunication that bindrj comunities ^together as viable 
political entities • Hith more and- more rural newspapers falling victim to rifTfng 
-publishing and distribution co^ts, greater emphasis needs to be placed on stir-tla- 
^lAg aj t:ernat;ive -niyal comi^i'cattbvis systems at a lopnl iWeX. Sone rural 
communities hav6 found that innovative local public service cable ^television anH 
radio ^prograrmtin^; have beeiwhip^hly effe<ftivc as vital community nedia- linkar.es. 
Yet in- more remote areas, such options do not exist. About 1.2 nillion rural 
houseliolds do npt*have access to even a single television channel; on the avevra'^e 
rtiral house1iolc?s receive only half* the nunber of channels available to urban 
household^. ('27.4 ) * ' . ' 
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In part, rescrictlve ^re'^nlatlons at a IJcdernl level designGd to insure 

adequate broadcnstinp. <corpetition ij^urban arens have, actually mitirated affa>tns'b 

'5crVtce dcvclopThcnt in^ural areas. Responding to this problem, a numl^eV o-^ 

key government* agencies announced a series of initiatives in 197? to deal wii4!> 

expanding rural cornunlcatiOns ojjtionst (27.4) ^ 

* » ♦ 

* • 

— «Thc uational Telecoranunications and Information Adninistration (}S^fi) 
' ^ of. the Department of Commerce subnitted proposals to the Federal 

Cp'Tnuni cat ions Conaission calling] for abandonment of cable television 
O'-TlorfUiip restrictions in rural areas and *for devclopr^ent of a class of 
new low pox^er broadcast stations adapted to rur^U- conditions. Under 
the aep,is of tli^ civilian space progra'n, NITA pledged to assist agencies 
at al^ levels (Federal, state, and local) to acquire satellite comnninica- 
tioni^ services* in' tural areas. In 1979, HITA also administared ^13 million 
in p,rant'^ to rural areas with inadequate public broadcast services, 

'"Tl^ Pcpartnent of A*",riculture initiated a pro^ran to asHi*^t rural 
tf^lcphone companies develop television and other /:onpunications services, 
incltidi'n^^. incentives such as direct loans and loan ^^tiar^ntees to ?".ake 
'necessary phone line chanj'os. ^ 

— A coalition of agencies (including Agriculture, Con-nerce, HQ^'', -«^^d CSA), 
„fjLinded 'deinonstration projects in 13 states to assess the feasibility 
of u«;in3 telecoiripunications systems to provide health, educational, and 
. other vital services to remote rural conmunities . , ♦ , 



Such relaxation of re'^.ulations and model denonstratien funding would both tcn-i 
to encourar;e innovative programming by the private sed'tor and vould en6o^irar;e 



public af;cncips to e::periment uith ncv uses^of technology in meetinfj canr;unica- 
tiop as well as other essential service needs of isolated rural citizens* » In 
light of the vital services function broadcastidg can play in rural areas, current 
trends toward minimizing such public service responsibilities needs to be 
seriously reassessed. 

On a more profound level, it cannot be stressed enoufjh that the lack of 
adefjuate information and data is amonp, the most sinnle pressinp, problems facing 
rural .Americans in their quest for local development. Laclf of critical information 
regarding lep.fslatiorj , funding, demographic trends, and model programming has tended 
to cci^iforce rurnl isolation and contribute to a fenr of outreach anO innovation. 
Some norG venturesorae^ communities — many of then out of a desperate drive to capture 
as :!!any of their, otherwise "lost" tax dollars as possible — hav* mana,';ed to overcome 
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4 p^A\s:val rural distanta for i^overnment complcr^-^ try and feat of Federal intcv^f ercncc ^ 
^ in order to secure the technical ^n d financial help needed to deal with Xopal 

problems beyond the scope of their own mea[>rc local resources. Thousands ^of otherr? 

have tended to sta;vaate, not by choice, but by an iftd^tl/ty to find tka appropriate 
assistance or by the inability *^o effectively impact on political decision-waklnj # 

^ * The techno lo(jy ijb# eriists tliat uould make^thia kind of isolation unnecessary, 

y ??ural leaders from all over the United "States \;ho attended a series of national 

'loals Conferences on Linking Education and ^canonic Developnent in rural areas in 

1930, pointed tine and again to a critical need for a centralized computet infor-- 

Hiation bank dcalln.': w/th vital :7,rant, legislative, deno^raphic, and nodcl pro:;3riin- 

oiatic data tliat couJd help rural comr.unities nctrork i;ith one another ai^J key 

rural cKperts in,lJashin(^tbn and arolmd the country in order to solve comon 

i ' probler-is and locate naeded fund|.n^ and otlier kinds of assintuice. Retrieval* 

iicchanisns, includinj over-the-phone document transnission equiptncnt and computer 

terminals, are beconin.'^, accessible anf? reasonable enough that soon even t'le r.of;t ^ ' 

J ^ isolate4.-comruinitrc«; cou»ld realistically tap into such a resource bank. A nfo^.'inr. 

^ ntinber of urban private and publiji sector organizations are already utilizin':* stich 



systems. If rural areas dp not quickly learn to take advantage of this new 
conmunicatiorrs technolor.y and begin sotne sort of effective -natiom/ide infcnhation 
sharing program, they t;ilPfin3 that their lack of access to data and technical 
assistance — already so acutely felt — will q^ause then to lag even further behind 

'urban America in economic, educational, and support service developnent, 
^'hole series of rural nett/orking initiatives uill be described in «^,reater detail 
in this chapter as part of a discussion of the, issue"^^^rural/"capacity building*/' 

* In sone respects, the uridespreaJ lack of £:ccess to information and inability to impact 
effectively on coverwenf pc^licy is the most dama^ingj^d of discrinination faced 
by rural American coroniuniti^^. ' 
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Ilouslnp, Needs of Rural Americans " 
» • 

To be sure, tremendous progress has been made in rural S>pusing development 

in the past 25 yehrs; by 1973, 58 percent of all rural housing^ had central heating 

^as opposed to 23 percent in 1950. Substandard housing in rural areas' declined by 
» • 

79 percent from 1970-1975 as- compared to 69 percent for urban America. ( 3*n )- ^ 

Yet, rural areas continue to lead urban America in the amount of substani^ard housinj 

< - 

units still being utilized, 'As of 1975, B percent of all occupied nonmetro housirc 



un 



its uere substandard as compared to 4 percfent for occupied metropolitan units. 



_ In other words, 1.9 million ruralhpuseholds continue to live in substandard con- 
ditions. A disproportionate aiinber of these rural households were either Blac)C, 
'p<yor, or elderly: '2?> percent (c^.pated to 157; in 1950) were Black; 35 percent 
had a head of household over 65 (compared to 10% in 1950). Of these 1.9 million 
rural households, 57 percent earned les^ than $2,000 a year in 1975 (constant 1950 
dollars). (3.0 ) In some states with high rural populations, the situation is 
• particularly acute. /\nong rural Alaskan native populations, for e>:nnple, 8,000 
out of about 11,00^ occupied units v.rc classified 'as substandard. J, 21.5) 
• ' • \*ith uifcrtgace and hone inprovenent loan interest rates increasinf^ so drama- 

{ 'tically, the problems o£ futther, improvement in substandard liousing and adequate " 

— — ^-=— — — — ^ ■ f ■ ^ — — — - , • 

availability of new housing to meet the r>rowing population in rural areas are 

serious issues. As urban migrants to rural areas push demand for housing, hopsing 

i ' - ^ 

costs, and taxes to meet new demands for services upward, the poor, the eld^j^y, 

^1 ' ' ( ' ^ 

and minorities jlivinp, in rural areas will find it increasingly difficult to afford 

what housing tBev/do have* In the past, many rural communities have resisted 
proposals to systematically participate in programs that x^uld stimulate low-cost 
housins development for the poor or elderly out of some fear of changing; the 
demographics of the corranunity. Because statistics clearly show that the rural 
/ population is tending to "age" faster than the population in general, however, 

I ' demcgraphics are c^ianging in tural America, and government at all levels — Federal, 
State, and local — must take these trends into account when proposing any future 
rural housing policies. 



Several raccnt Fcdernl in^iatives .point- to awareness that the housinf; » 

priorities p£ rural Ancricans are shiftinn sop.e^jhat • A model $7.5 million rural 

housing **set-&side** project was begun in 1979 to construct 10 "concrenate" elderly 

. ♦ (27.1) 

housinc* facilities, vrith social services -provided on-site, / An Intera;;cncy Procram 

i * ^ 

to Improve Farm Uorker Housing, funded under the CETA Title VI i^arm Worker Act 

» A 

is in the proces.'^ of funn^lin^; $8 million in funds into 23 states to improve 

W 

existing and create new housing units for migrant \7orkers. As of fiscal 1980-81, 
the second year o'f the program, an estimated 500-800 units had either been built 
or were being rehabilitated, utilizing an additional $40-50 million in leverage 
funds, l/itU DOL acting as lead organization for the project and providing 90 percent 
of the funds, ITO, CSA, and "mHA all contributed staff and designated liaisons within 
their otm age|gfies, targeted set asides within certain of their o>m programs for ^ 
the projector actually contributed funds in order to reduce fragmentation, eliminate 
duplication, and produce. the maximum program impact through close coordination 
and cooperation of personnel. Dialogue has beep established ^itK otKai^ agnncle^ 
to g^twtpt Unh tJ)U prOg^ram vith Pef3rtien't of Hnergy solar ener^v pro^ra^s, 
Health and Hunan Ser/iccs health care programs, and crisis intervention prtfgra'ns ™ 
for migrant tTorkers. These kinds of specialized programs recognize the gro'.^rLng 
inability of the lovj income -farm t^orkers and Qlderly to cope with housing problems 
in -rural communities and should continue to be given high priority -especially as 
agencies a»e attempting to coordinate funding in order to achieve maximum 
programmatic i^ipact, (2^,D) 

Organizations in the. western United States such as VJESTPQ (Western Governor's 
Policy Office) nave also expressed concern Cor the possible strains on ^::lsting. ' ' 
housing imposed by various private ^anu public energy programs in their regions, 
including development of oil apd gas production along the Overthirust Belt and 
possible population explosions resulting from the projected IIX Missde program, 
and the various synthetic ^fuels ancl oil shale projects proposed for the -region. 
Demands caused by the Overthru^t development in 'southwest Wyoming alone is^estinated 
to be- more than $:il.5 million just for land, housing construction eM/ov mobile 
ho^.n Durchaspr. in ordr'.r^to hnusa pro.iecc workers, to s^iy nothinf. of strain on other 

3.4 



■ ?vural Sanitary Facility. I:fater and Energy Problems 
just^as Inadequate transportation services affect not only * ' 

^velity of.ilffi, but also economic development potential in rural coinnunities , so 

/ -ehe. whole question of energy , water, and sanitary services impacts on both the 

human and.' ebon oraic neecjs of rural areafT^ , 

— ] 5«5j}Hon rural residents live in homes without running water; 
7.2 miJlic-n rural Americans utilize wells or other water sources 
which 4© not qualify as safe drinkinc water; another 6.5 million 
rural peofle are serviced by comiiiunity water systems which fall belov ^ 
tnini:.iur.i fublic Health Service standards; (27'. 3, 21.8) 

* 

' ' —An estimated 32,000 communities in the United States need water 

' and sewer systems; more than 2.4 million rural residents have 
inadequate sewag^ disposal services; ( 21.1,27.3) ■ 

—As Ancric^n farms have become larr.e^in order to survive, they hnve^ 
t/ also hccope iacreasingly less labor and -norc ener?^' intensive..-! trend 

i vhich is no;; runnin<? hard up against the realities of sonrLnr. enerry 
. . co.cjts. (16.0, 17.0) 



—A areas of the Southuest nnd Pacific rtorthvest t/here asricultur^is^^ 
so heavily dependent on rtnssive irrigation systcns, enerj^y costs and the 
rdpid loss of groundwater reserves is bringinf, the entire viability of 
agriculture in some regions into question. In Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, 
' Texas, and Oklahoma— x^hich produce 23 percent of all American farm products— 
water tables hnve'dropped so .significantly that geologists warn that " 
many uestem ar&as may be out of irric^t^ion water within 20 years. (21.9 ) 

3 

Heav]/ emphasis -in recent years on environnental considerations , failure to adjust 

• . ' 

re^'ulatlons regarding water and sewer system technology to rur^l conditions and 

■« . _ 

economic feasibility, and persistent undcrbudsetinc for Federal" pro<3rans to assist 

rural areas in such systems development have all contributed to effectively elinina- ^ 

ting many small rural communities from competing for industrial development to ^ > ^ 

improve and diversifv "economic bases and offer new ejnploynieiit options to workers 

' . A ' > .... 

displaced by the mechanization and consolidation of American acriculturc. Pcndm'' 

economic policies once again propose cutting loans and grants for rural water "Ind 

sewer systems from $1.0 billion to $600 million failing to take into at^ounf the 4^, 

legacy of .such underfunding of rural projects.-. ^n^97B, =for e3<anp4e, 

only,.$250 million 'ms prbposed for Rural Development Act water an£ waste disposal 

grants and loans, ^e^Ate the fact that in l<?77.t^en- Uas already a backlon nf *l..7 

billion in gtant and 'loan applications in that category. (21.1 ) ' 

The case of lixoadalbln, Mew York, cited earlier in this chapter is a stark 

example of tlie tremendous frustrations small communities face in attempting to ^ 
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uiKtracIo- inadequate wncer, sower, and sanic^ry facilities. UTiile it' would he 

folly CO propose wholesale abandonment of environmental regulations in rural areas' v 

in order to attract potential imlCtst^y (as is, rural areas have too long become ' • 

■the convenient dumpins^ grounds' 5or urban industrial pollutants),' Federal and 
/ ' ■ . . . 

state agencies need to be more sensitive to the realities of existing rural services^ 

service demand., an-i the costs for developing such systems vhen proposing legisla^- 

ion% a reculatory nature, or related to funding priorities. tt is particularly ' 

important to remember when assessing the extent to uhich.the private sector- is 

to be saddled with environmental protection costs, how appropriate some requirements 
r 

and the resulting costs might be in p.ight of. the small scale of many rural- 
businesses and industries. 

As part cff a" F«i«ral initiative begun in 1978, an Interagency Coordinating 
Group— made up of staff from the Environmental Protection Agency, the Council of 
eavirortmental Wity (C;-Q) , chc Comraunlty Services Administrati'on (CSA)..and 
the Dcpart(l\c*lttfi 0^ Agriculture (FmJlA) , Housing and I'tbnn Developncnt (III")) , 
Cotma^cce. (flirt), and Labor— began' -.-orkinij bn ngrcerents that would better coordinate, 
rural water ^no( SCWar program!?..* at a Fedetni and scntc level: (27.3) 

r-idcntifyinc louer cost technoionies suited to rura^l populntion 
demands and scaling do\m procraibs and rerulations tis needed and 
appropriate (including u^ of fun4s for individual household systens) ; 

— reducing paper^^ork and administrative requirements for communi- 
ties' receiving funds, including incorporating 16 major sets of 
FadcraL Lrcs and regulations into a single set of regulations; ' 

— enforcing shating of needs assessments and similar documents 
, • at a Federal level, rather than continuing the' practice of each 
. agency having their o\m set; 

— cutting i\<nm the* application processing procedure and time 
'in?/olved; 

—utilising CETA funds to train 1750 water ,and wastewater treatment 
technicians to meet manpox^er shortages in rural cqmmunities. 

This effort needs to be encouraged and intensified, both frpn the point of view 

of eliiflinating waste and overlap and of making it possible for rural areas to 



develop systems appropriate ^thei^ uniqu^ local needs. 




4 



The i^suc of vmter services goes far beyond the question of adequate 
'facilities for individua^and industriiil needs, however. In many a^s of Dk^ 

United States, the heavies^ use'of water is jieither by households or industry, ^ 
.but by farms and related agricultural' enterprises. Uith drought or ne^r-drou^ht 

conditions in larp^ -areas^ of the west as well as in the New York area in recent' 

years, the'problerv of water usage priorities is becoming more and more urgent. 

The situation in Colorado is a good example: -'^ 

In the conflict over water usage, urban advocates point out that only ^ 
^.7 percent of t!;.- vc.tQV in *the state is used "by municipalities, 2.3 
percent by industry, while 95 percent is- utilized by agriculture,^ 
If farmers represent only 3 percent of the state's population, this 
usage pattern—on the surf ace— would seenw unrealistic* As Morgan Smith, 
Colorjido's copn>issioner of Agriculture poflnts out, hox^vcr, such reasoning 
Eails^to take into account how much watcrS.s needed for feeding the 
average Colorado household: wUile only 220 gallons of water par c^ay^ arc 
used by the average citizen, if the water needed to produce the typical 
daily diet of 2,572 calories- is added to the ''domestic usage'' coLunn, 
4,533 gallons needs to ba added to the 220 gallon figured (26,S ) 

tloU just in Colorado, irrigation, fertilizer, production, and Cood processing oil 
Aonand utilination of tremendous Jniounts of -aCer'in nuiny areas of th^ l^iitcd 

1 V, 

States, In Hebra?5l:n, groundwateV levels have dropped so /ranntically t^nt 
farmers ar^ literally at ^'ar with one pno^Sicr in sonc cases over use of -atcti 
for irrigation. Some states such as South Dakota, Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas 
have begun to formulate policies regarding water usage (with a variety ol systems 
such as establishment of gr(^undwater districts, mandating automatic cutoff valves 
on irrigation systems that limit water use or metering fee systems to encourage 
wat«r conservation). In the case of the "Colorado River, the states of Arizona, 
Colorado, and Cafiforni-a have had to set basic regulations governing the ainount 
of vTat<»r to each state. But for the most part, the problem remains tinsolvcd and ' 
highly controversial. The Central Arizona Power Project along thf»-CQ?oradc River 
^**hat V7ill generate electricity^eeded by cities such as Tempe, Phoenix and Kest 
Phoenix is proceeding to^^^ard completion, but some experts privately lament that 
this energy availability will only further encourage residential gr^;th to the 
detriment of agricultural watet need^s elsex^hcre, , Farmers in some areas of 
t:ha West are finding it more profitable to sell their water rights to local 

37 . , . • 



Gomiwunitiei/ for hi/,h as $0 million ,* mcanuhile risking dryland farming and 
taking crop Iogrgs as tax write-offs. - The Peripheral Canal in Calif o'mia continues 
to divert v;ater used by small farmers in the Sacramento and San Jacquin Valleys 
across t^e state for une by large farmers in the Southern San Jacquin and ^Imperial 
Vall<*ys and for human consunption in the hos Angeles area, Exp.erts fear that 
svch vatcr reinoval c^ldi result in t salinizatlOA of tt^ W33Ce^ supply in nortbcm 
Cglifomia, making the ijegi^n totally incapable of agricultural prqduction, 

ite attempts atj/ater usage regulation ir^ Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, water _ 

^ 25 

.tables in the Ognllala Aquifer are continuing to go do\m by a foot or more a year*( 

Given the magnitude of the confli^^^over water resources and the fact that 
tiie issue transcends^ local and state boundaries, it would seem appropriate if not 
essential that the Federal government assume some kind of responsibility for 
initiatives in this area. Government hydroelectric projects, as well a.<3 proposed 
energy initiatives— such as coal slurry projects," synthetic fuel an^d g^^s 
liqiiification plants, oil shale mining— all are attempting to solve one spccieic 
set of resourcG problems , at th? same i^Qk na^nifyin;^ Uie uater use issue because , 
of the tremendous amounts of water ifsed in these technological processes, = Similarly, 
construction of the proposed IDC-mssle system will place tremendous ^'ater resource 
demands on arean already facing critical water shortaj^es* Some residents of ; 
rural Mercer ' County , Uorth Dakota, fearing the same impact on plant life caused 
to the west of them by a coal fired electrical general ting facility ,^ have 'grave 
doubts abouC t'le impact the synthetic fuel plant under development in Beulah 
will have on local agriculture/ Proposed lignite strip mining operations in 
til'- western part of the state might aot interfere v±th ^.?ater demanda of local . 
dryland farms and ranches, but xhth each mining operati?>n, as much as 50 square 



miles of land would be taken ^ut of production and future land reclamation 
techniques on such ^ -massive scale are not proven. (26.5J . 



The qyaption is partly the uhole viability of government energy policies 
in many arcas*^ but also is partly one of^^ajn^e studied, balanced Fcdcrrl role 
•in solving the Ln'tcr-statc issues'of water usaLQ by the various resigns, states. 



"• populations, r.nd Gcononic interest croups. .Innovative lou water-denand agriculture 

■ (iucluaiui; cultivation or guayule and jojob'a as 3ourc<2S of products like ru^r,. 

' war.es, and oils for industrial use) and projecci such as 'cail slurry systanr, onin."* 

metluinol or ethanol instead of water need to also be explored as possible solutions^ 

" , ^ 26.2, 

to botfli'the water shorta-es and need for erierf.y develoEiinent in western arear>. ( 2|7,9 ) 

4 In th3 area of energy devclopncnt-, overall , rural "tireas arc priyinr; ie^l)^ for 

policies. which so long encouraged artificially low petroleum fuel prices. Rural 
school districts, faced with high labor and building maintenance costs, looked 

''to the relatively cheap expedient of consolidation and long-range busing of 
students as cost saying measures, How, V7ith energy costs, soaring, the whole 
consolidation concept is being brought into question, Moreover, sone educatorn . 

' are beginning to point to the tremendous price in 'human terrns^ being paid by young 
rurarchildren nho spend up t;o 3 hours a day of their lives riding a bus instead 
or studying or participating in fanily or comnunity activities.. Similarly, 
in the case of rural agriculture, some experts arc predicting that current 
energy costs conbined ^dth groving groundwater problems could trigger a dramatic 
revolution in /^JTierican agriculture. For years, sociologists have written of the 
dangers to rural communities in the decline of fhe small fann, as larger and 
larger agricultural^ units became increasingly viable 'from a financial point of 
view, 'M^ith energy costs driving up the ^rice of massive irrigation and long 
distance transportation prices to Northern and Eastern metropolitan centers, small 
northern family farms may once again be in a position to successfully compete in 
the food production market, (17,0) 

^ • 

In general, farmers may have to rethink the "resource mix" used in^farm 

production — possibly with labor and land costs increasing in proportion to capital, 
# 

r 

This could "reverse present trends toward larger and fewer farms, as measured by 

' ' *' « ' ' *" * 

gross sales and by larjd area," Energy costs could also lead to more reliance on 

organic faming and a return to mixed faming and crop rotation: 

"Uith high product prices and changed diseconomies of sL':e, the 
requirements for intensive management might increase and -size 
of farm would change accordingly," ^17.0 ^ 
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equipment. ( 
stich 



*o one is seriously proposiyig' a. )r«H>in tr; e::Uensi^^ us& of l^orses or mnnual labor ^ 
to combat the cost oasolirie, but- the relative viab^.lity of large knd siriall farms 
cjertainly has' been opened ta possible reinterpretntion. More and more 'farmers ^ 
V4ill -also, nead to rethink Innovative group cooperation strntef^ies as means of 
getting around the hip.h capital outlays needed for ntora energy efficient 

ment ( l^^^) Decentralization in retailing "and other new marketing, patterns • 

\ jxnd interstate grain contracts j 

as regional ^''^lectronic'^ ig^icultiirai laarkecingj nee^ to be explored. (*26»9) 
Abave' all in the field of energy resource development, rural leaders such 
as those represented at the' 1980 National Goals Conferences linking edubation^ and 
economic .development are pointing to a priority need to make bettep use of 
proven energy technology and incentives appropriate to each individ^ual connunity s 
unique environnental' needs a'nd resources ... rather than dor,3ed Federal pqrf^utt ,of 
hipJi^ostXjlish risk massive projects such as the synthetic fuels programs.' To^ 
date, most Federal energy programs have failed to take into account the fact -^^^t^^^ 
in ncale and scope. ,tfee ene^y ne-ds of 50 million rural Americans are fund^entally 
different than those, of their urban counterparts. As a representative of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle' Raisers Association expressed iC: ^ 

"::ot only al-e the energy needs of rural America dilfarent, but they ^ 
are' mandated. ' 

* ' \;e cannot swftdi to coal. We' can't walk to vork and Vc can't train all 
"those coyotes to pull a ^low. The gfiispel.of -bonservation won't save us 
because- we don't waste. ' riobod^^ everlwenlr-^oy^riding^ .a tractor or left 
airrconditioaing on in a pasture." V2i,lO) 



lip one is denying that Ameripan agriculture cannot and need not become more energy 

efficient, ^he point is that ejnphasis Ho date nationally' has^ been on cc-^s'^.rvatlon 

measures and technology best suited to tbe url^^in" environm,^at or to- urban needs. 

^ . m scrap t-7ood and r.aJ5ohol systems, , 

Proven alternative! energy technology exists for small scale wind, j,olar, / tidal 

and other hydro-electi<ical generation systems uhich could help relieve shortages 

in rural ccmxnLtiC^ (K provide new loufcr cost alternatives for agriculture. The 

key -'is identifying and developing methods appropriate ttS specific individual 

rural geographic areas that are compatible with a balanced growth pattern in thoqe 

communities. (13.0) V 



- ; ."mi^' i« being done, but nlndv noro^ still t^iins to-be accomplished in pror-otlnG 
cnersy sclf-suEficiency Aneriean»aariQ^|jc. ^X^Tp'i ,m to 

cKe/ As part oC a massive interagency asre(J^». fiscal .yeap^979-81, up to 

• 100 suml3.-scalo hyffbeioctric projectsifird^veloped in rt.ral Amerj-ca, 

Td.th a-combination-ol; gr^nt, -loana, and loan guarantee £mds from firtHA/m m^^^s 

' ' ' . — * • ■ 

CSA and the Rural F.nergy Administration and technical assistance from" the 

ne4>artment;of r.neioy-, Bureau of Reclamation, andlhe Corps of Engineers^ In order 
. t:* stimulate iJasohol plant <levelopnant ,' OSUA, l^A,. ,and the Rureaii of. ^Icct-c^ 
^ Tobacco, and Fircan-ls were directed to simplif.^ licensinr. and otHer procedutcs 
• \ tfteded to benin'such p'lants ^ a local level, at the saTne tine DOE, EPa;' and" CSA 
osree to provide fund# for yp to 100 such small-scale .plants by the end of 19^!!, 
(.voducin-. naso'hol for ttansportation purposes. , Other regulations have been i 
' ; rlQVeloped givj^i", priority to.nGticul'tural needs in politics allocatias natural 
Sas, middle distillate fuels'^ (suc^ as dlesel fuels), and'.gasoline supplies in 
,case'of emerueticy shortages nationwide. Such policies and prograns^co'^r^ be ^ 
(^highly effective for meeting long-tern enercy need's i|p:al areas and shouWie 
contiuucd. ■ The -Corps of Tncinecrs estimates- that as r>apy as 2,000 c::isEinr, 
' <law acror.s trK-l'nitcd States--,»3rtlcul«rly in Mew Cnsla.ul-co.ld '.o ocono:.acal]:- 
* converted 'to p,roduce. small scale hydro-clec^ric'^power as a reault of -such ,roBrams 
Gasohol plants 'utilizins. sugar beets, wheat, r,raln sorr,hun, corn, suf^.pr cane, an.i 
" food processing t'asfes would, in effect, mean that farmers would b^ getting, 

double- yield from their crops: as energy sources and as feedstock.. for animals, 
yaste wood from logging operations and undesirable woods in commercial and 
. . • non-commercial sources tould be tapped more and moje for innovative heating, ^ \ 
' ..' s^f^lin. and powei? genera^ioft systems foe both home and industrial use. The wood 
' products industry.already meets 45 percent of its o.m energy needs (eq..ivalc£ to 

' 500,000-750,000 barrels 'of, oil a day) from such sources'. Similarly, POE 5•nd'^^ 
• Experiments around the country^-.haVe demonstrated- the feasibility and effio^eri^ 
. . 'of Osing solar energy' heating systems for crop and grain drying, >yell as for 

' *V ■' , 1.. 1 ^nf-7«.e nnv il'io has funded non-agr/Lcultural 

;/ ■ heating pf d^il^, swine, w^d poultry facilities. .DOE also has J - 

rural solar aystcra ' thaZ could l^e us/d/n food processing plants, for lumber M'inf*,, ^ 



• heating- greenhouses, ai in diverse industries including chemical and oil' re-^ning. 

■• • , , (27.1) 
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, CHild Care Heeds and ^mployabillty in Rural Conununities » 

Much has been vnritten in the past about welfare rcfom^in the United States 
and posfsible incentives to encourage employment^ among women x/here family income 
is at a marginal level or where women are actually heads-of-households . AcccJr- 



din^to Congf essi/>nal Budget Office statistics, this failure to sieS^c emplpyment 

Is iS^c^ly a 'm.5t44;er of simple economics: ijicone levels 'are sd -lov/^that it 

becomes ^ropossible to make .child care arrangements for children in .such households. 

In 1975^vthe following survey v/as .conduct-ed regarding 'the family incomes pf women 

not seeking employment because they^were unable to arrange child care: 

^ -)-0f 200,000 wives v:ith children under the age of 6 and not seeking 
i ♦ employment, ^\6.1 percent were living in families w^th less than 

$10,000 in annual income; for the additional 146,000 with children^ 
6etweerrt3-lA , 34.9 percent had family incomes under $10,000. — 

— In the case of 97,000 female hqads of families v/ith children under 
. age G, 86.4 percent had incomes under $5,000 and an additional 13.2 
percent were Qnder $10,000 in income: Cor the 67,000 with children 
bdkvj^^ 6-1''*, 76.0' percent had incones under $5,000 and an additional 
22.4 percent had incomes under $10^000 annually. ) 

Child care costs Vith such low income levels becomes prohibitive, even if adequate 
care situations might be av§;Llal5le. • .which is also often nof the case in rural' 
areas. * Because the e::tended family phenomenon "persisted in r\irai areas longer 
than in ijfrban Communities, there was previously less incentive to develop child 
care centers. IIov;, as this pattern is changing in rur^l areas as wel^as urban 
areas, those women in rural coramurtities who cannot rely on a relative to care 

' ■ ' ' , - , . ■ 

for children face bleak prospects for obtafning adequate affordtible chtLld care 

^ • ' ' " ' \ 

(especially given the overall lower salaries in rural compared to urban*areas) . 

_^ Wciny moch^programs exist t^ationally which could serve(<as the^basis for 

incentive programs in rural communities needing suph child care services. DnpioyciL, 

>.'*••• * * * " 

or union-sponsored child care centers such as the Stride Rite project in 

Boston, the Intermeddes program in Texas, and the Amalgamatfed Clothing and 

. Textile Workers Union 5-state child care project have demonstrated the value 

' - <^ ' ' ' ' ^ k ' 

of private scc^r child care services to the employer, irfdivijjual workers, and 
the community as a whole. Problems of absenteeism^ high turnover, and difficulty 



in recruiting workers are minimized .making the labor force climate of a commu- 
nity Car taore attractive to existing companies and poCential industrial grov/th. 
Py advancing the start-up capital for such care cfinters, employers are overcoming , 
one of die major difficulties in getting a community .child care program off the 
ground. Uockers are in a position to be cl6se to their children, which cuts 
commuting expenses and problems' of stress and/or absenteeism when children are 
ill. Employers can also effectively assist such adequate child care development 
by actually handling the financial accounting, staff payrolls, and other economic . 
details through the company's business department: another tremgmdous. potential 
barCTey ^ child care ccnucr development. ( 6.0 ) 

Employers have also experimented successfully with the voucher system to 
assist employees in paying 'their child care costs at, existing c^enters or _ > 
several industries might form a consortium to start, a child care center for 
their employees.. Other plants have developed flextir.ie programs for patents 
eo deal with the problem of child care for youngsters when they are ill, have 
tpade- a practice of donating scraps and ^utdated supplies to centers for use in 
projects, or have made major donations ^ order to get private community child 
care programs off the ground. '.-fith school age .populations shrinking in many ^\ 
rural communities, anotlier alternative to the child care dilemma mi^ht bQ the 

utili2at-i<& of abandoned schools and ' unemployed teachers in the development 

. , , ■ / ' 

of pre'-school'^hi^ld care centers. Models of this type have been pilotejjr^in 

>■ 

the Ilassa^husetts at»ea in recent years. New Hampshire, where there is no 

''^ people in , . ' -. . 

public K^dergarten program, /the totm.of »utton — with a total population* of 1,000-- ^ 

d'pvelcjpedj their cwn privately incorporrted pre-school/kin*Ltg9rtcn program, 

wihich curlrently enroll^ approxin^atcly 9C-95 percent of all eligible children three 

days a -week. >c-schoolers pay a toJlUon fee' of $20 per^month,- but the kindergarten 

. K^ram is free. Funding corner from tuition, a grant from the toxm goVernment .• and 

fund^rives by parents and the center's Board of Directors. Inx^rboks County, 

Georgia/ where 'surveys ;showed a n.eed fo^ more than 500 child car^ placements, the- 

• * ■ A rhnd care training pr^.ram with an- actual 

local high school developed a child care crainx j. v 



op'eratW child care facility as a laboratory tDn site in- the hiRl^ school _ that both 
met soT^of these child care needs the community and provided job opportunities 
and i;'ainin« in child cnre 'fc^r hinh school youth/ The pronr'am realizes a profit 
of- approximately- $2,400 per mon^^spite special subsidies to some parents who 
cannot afford' the nodc^t level of^tuition charged. As 1 result, graduating youth ^ , 
and\;ther residents of the area are ^iscussL. starting still .ore- private centers. (28 
In short,. as the rural community changes--\;ith nor-e problems of divorce 
and inadequate family income in iight of 1ot7- salaries and rising inflation— - 
' Federal and State agencies could'^play a valuable role in disseminating ^information 
■ ..'and providing the t;echn%^l expertise which-could help ^ural agenci|i, employers, 
Vnd workers adjust to the changins child ca're needs of- indiYji<«»lS who cicheT 
' ■ft'CCxJ iC"b€.Ot|; *rc needed as productive nensbers of the local labor force. 
' . ' ^ Retailing ^ and' Recreational Services ' • 

^ ^ ^ and the Need 'for Rural Community Centers . 

^ ^ccessv^ reasondM^ Jjctailing and recreational options cannot hk ignored 
in rural &r,e^as beings a** ''fringe** issue from either the point of view of thre 
individual rural jresident facing "inadequate or excessively costly services or 
"^rom the 4>erspectiyS c^^ch services as a factor in potential'recruitinent of 

need^ prolefesion^hlj? or industries to the ccsmunty. Through the ncdia, 

\ ' * 
particularly television, rural* Americans have become aware 'of the many, many' , 

Amenities ofc;^ife that are-/tyailable^ to their urban counterparts and have 

fband their .o\^ expectations, rising accordingly .,5 IHiereas more affluent rura 

V xesif^ents and the new wa^Te of urban in-migrants might teojd to look to nearby 

- urban centfecs for sone of th^se e'conomic and recreational services, the poor 

and elderly*-for whom transportation is a 'major problem—are often totally 

dependent on'lo<^al villages foif t;^heir' shopping and entertainment. AlthougH" 
- \ " V ^ ^ f , ' ' ' * 

'*,,frio t as Important a factor; as cost and availability of labor force, land costs, 

. and infrastructure-Vadequacy, such concerns ovet econo^iiic, social, and cultural 

' ' services also itngact on corporate ^ecisions whepher or not to lo/:ate a ol^int 

^ iti a given "afrea. . .>artic9iarly if^ significant nambors, of management -/taff from 

Che parent;^ corporation. are (Expected to relocate in .the area ast;ell. As the study 



of -jwjuhg' medical school graduates cited earlier in this study indicates, th> 
so-called "nmenities" of life, includingjr^bcial and cultural options, have a stron,*; 
impact on '^se^YC^ung professional's decision to locate in a given conmunity. 

Underlyinr, thl^'cpncam for the adequacy of rctailinf, nnd recreation services is 
thfe whole issue of the' cohesivcness of rural coni,ii.mitics and the need to identify 
nith some kind of local center of social and cultural life. The study of 
13 small rural comuniti-os in Mew York state cited early on in this chapter 
points clcnriy to a pat^jrem of decline in economic services, in prrrtTcuiarT 
over the Pa<?t decade in rural communities, ( 15-^) Until the recent soaring 
costs, of gasoline J rural residents 'fere beginning to bypass local retailing 
"centers *l^r the norc inclusive aenrby urban centers. Even as urban mij^rantn , 
Jcjan inoving to rural scttinG^s in greater numbers, inrtny of then continued to ^ 
seeic their ccouor.ic and recreational '<cr'7icc43 b}' cor.muting to nearby larger 
cohinunities. ffcanwhilc, ^;hat traditional snail retail centers T/cre' available 
in rural ctomnunities fo^ond that' tiicv are not benefiting in any real nay fron the 
population 5ro%-th around" then. (^,0 ) In part,- local entrepreneur.-; had failed 
to adjust .to t!\e changing e5:pectations and needs of the rural population graiip 
around then; in part, they lacked the technical expertise to assess these needs , 
and to develop the new -narketing strategies to meet then. 

MLth high transportation co'^ts forcing many rural residents to reconsider* 
their buying habits and recreational needs, local rural entrepreneurs are in » 
a ^ood position to reestablish themselves as centers of community economic 
and social life... but they must do so in the context of the demographic changes ^ 
going on* around them. Agencies such as the Small^Business Administration need 
to" explore the possibilities of ^ear^ng workshops and other progranmatic initiatives 
to helping rural entrepreneurs cope with the changing marketing patterns 5nd life 
style demands of both the long-time resident and the new migrants to these 
rural communities if many of the small rural retail and recreational centers are 
to survive as geiviiae social underpinnings of their communities. Uith much 
of^'the neu job growth in small communities coming in this economic and recrca- 
tional services sector, the whole problem has _Jjreat signif icanc/j for potential 



cnployment dlverslfi catiS^and stabilization -of, labor force in manv ruraJ arc 

* * s * * • 
A related Issue is the lack of Federal governnont understandlnp, of th^ 

realities of consuner patterns in r^ral life, as evidenced by the substantd^f 
disci^epancy between poverty level standards for farm and non-farm families;^ 
In 19787povetty levels for a farm family of four were set at $;,200 as <|posed 
to $6,240 Cor a rfon-Cam fai;ily. ( 5.0 > This $1,000 difference would suGJcst: 
4 stereotypical ^^8^ consumer coots in rural areas. are lower and, that 

whatever' poverty farm families ma^- be facing., they can always subsist by 
crowing their ovm food..: thus achieving a, certain independence from the hi^h 
costs of the marketplace. In fact, fewer and fewer farmers (large or parttime ^ 
small producers) ar^ in a position to grow their o^Ti food, concentrating' 
instead on -achieving ma.-.ir,um cash Scvles production for cine and effort e:q.endod. 
As a result, ^rmers are facing food costs inflated by high-cost national 

Vrhering p"attcm3*lSrd~increased transporratlo™sts tor^remote areas , -3««t 

as. the ordinary consuner does at the local supenr.arket . Lower rural housing 
costs and taxes may , affect o'verall cost ^f living sofnewhat , but fo'r the rural 
poor, the livelihood of having to settle for subntandard housing is greater 
thnnjor urban residents and rural tar.es are not likely to remain a. low^ue to ' 
- the services e::pectationG of the new urban in-nigrants. 

Overall, rural eiqjerts do not seen to have a clear picture of exactly 
hov the dyncnicG of changing -Vurfl economic life will ultimately reshape the • 
nature and concept of the rural community as aif im^^ortant nexus o-f local 
'^sociPl. ecorto:%c, and cultural lifet It is clear, however, Chat -there is 

• a need for rural agencies at both the Federal and State level to help ^ 
supply the e:q)erti3C that'', many local conmunities and entrepreneurs Incl: in 

'surviving'^this potentially i^enchinc transition. 

, \ ' ^ . . . f 

' Capacity Huildlnp, as an Qv^rrldinn Heed 

' In Rural Cormiunities 

' In the discussion above of tlfe'^vatirus needs* and 'problems involving, 
support seVvicel development in rural America; 5ome of the "lacks'^ ate clearly 



In t»he area of adequate Federal and State funding and relate^ bricks and 

mortar'* coasiderations . Along with that lack of funds Cor infrastructure * 

^nd pb:of,rainniatic development, however, is an even mpre basic problem: the 

lack of the technical knov/rhow in many rural coiranunities to _deal with the 

« 

magnitude of the problems facing them aftd the ability to successfully coppeto 
for those -furids which are available. The case of Oroadalbin, New York, and 

"^its 1^ years of unsuccessful attempt to find the nrant assistance .to upgrade 
its water system is a clasj^ example of the frustrations many rural communi- 
ties fitce in meeting their support service needs, T]\us, the whole issue 
of Rapacity bulldln?;'* becomes of prime importance. 

In a series of I'lational Goals Conference^ on Linking Education and 

_£conomic Development in rural America in summer and fall, 1980, local rural 
experts from the mid-West, far West, South, and Northeast spoke time anrf 
again of the tremendous need for a centralized information and technical 
assistance dissenination systcn^ that woujjdl enable ruritl C3ovKwuHit:ies to effec- 
tively recess key data that would help them overcome their geographic isolation 
in developing* programs and locating appropriate fund sooirces for local projects, 
( 13,0) Many rural* agencies do not have accjess to the Federal Register or 
becSuse of. their, isolation , receive Requests for Proposals so late that it is 
virtually impossible to write a successful grant. Even, if RFPs arrive relatively 
timely, quite frequently local agency staffs so overworked that there is little 
time to devote to such grant writing or the personnel lacks the experience and • 
expertise to put together an effective proposal. Complex Federal grant 



<nnd ^ 



boilerplate requirf^tnent^, lack of knot-7lcdf>e of the "in" vocabulary 
needlessly complex jargon, regulations clearly written with an urban bias or 
which are so restrictive that it, is virtually impressible to write a grant to 
fit local 4ieeds, and thd m§ze of qualiCyinf; requirements, all contribute to 
stymie local rural groyps seeking Federal funding. ImaglLne the sense of 
futility of a local agency director attending a session on grant writing at a> 



Uashinnton conference who is told repeatedly o£ the importance of nettin«; to 
knot? key Federal |>urcaucrats in a particular nrant-»iving aj^ency by repeated 
visits and phone calls ^f- the, director faces a highly limited pheme budget 
and is restricted to 'only limited in-state travel for the most part by budset 
constraints. Similarly, most local rural ar.cncy pt'ograiTdr governmental dire/tors 
are sophisticated ^noMfjh-^o know that thfere certainly must be precedents tor 
what they. are attempti'ns to-do in their coranunitins. . .but lack tine, money, 
and research staff'' as well as the lack of any single information resources on 
a wide range of rural problems makes it difficult if not.* impossible to locate 
appropriate r.odcls. 

A proposed National Rural Conrounicacions Demonstration Project could^c 
one effecMve means of developing such a centrnlir.cl technicnl assistance, 
resource brokering system. Key t^> such a project would be a computer-based 
media system which could be accessed through regional terminals in key 
rural areas, a^> '•'ell as tlirough possible access through 'existin?, , systenb^^Siiffh ^ 
as the vafioas state occuPatiou3i=±»^^'5^?^*^5ff=^^ pro-ran net-.-orks urcratcd 

by state dcparUir.en'ts of education or employment security cotimission offices, 
"ith computer. retrieval -systems* and document transmission systems via nhonc 
hookups becoming less and less expensive, it t^ll soon be economically feasible 

for even sntall" rural consnunities t^ access such information through terminals 

at local- fireballs, libraries or other central 'community sites. Through 
this rmral computer information bank, local agencies and cotranitcees vould be 
able to access: 

* —lesislative overviews of key trends ii.ipactins on rural areas, as 
well^as summaries of key demographic trends in rural America; 

--pendii'S and existing grant programs (along with infxjrmation regar- 
ding past recipients and an analysis of the applicability of such 
programs to specific needs and the odds of receiving a grant based 
on past ratios of applicants to recipients) which could be- helpful 
in -J-ocating funds for specific support servicfe needs; 

—sample, boilerplate and formats for key RFPs which could meet a 
Wide ran«^e of local rural* infra^g'ucture and programmatic needs; 
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— nbscr^ccs of ley i^i-ojects and !nodal.4>rocrr4:ns In tMc area of nupporc - 
' sorvlco*? develop'Hcnt:, includinffj contact* nanes , nddrosses, and biblio- ^ 

'".rapliic^ of j^crtinont printed nator'als avail,ible describinj^ the pro*",rc-'i.ij( ' 

In sreater diijtail. ' ' , 
""^^ • . - 

— possible advod'acy groups or individuals that cou.ld assist the given 

coumiunity in developing specific projects; 

--names of recor>nlzed experts uho could serve as ccnsirltants on .a loic - 
fee or s^atis basis. i ^ * ' * ' ' ^ 

">u.encournn,inf3 easy input ond output with U]\a conputer" bank system, the pool 

of available- infomation uould continue to grow and be dissoninatod « Individual 

conmunities would be able to cut turnaround time in the ^rant application process 

and in proGrnm development, avoid high meeting and travel costs, and overcone 

limited phono and other commupications bud'^ets, ( 13.0 ) 

Another effective ^'capacity building'* nechanisn at tho. Federal or sta^e 
level could be t!^.e use of highly skilled technical assistance ''circuit riders" 
irt rural areas wluo either tiirough governnental nrant or special private sector 
release time prosrams could be^inade availaj^JLe to high qconomic distress areas as / 
special consult^^nts iu dealing with/ specific support service oy^otr.cv ''jvcIom- h 
r.ent issuer, acVittle or no cost to the local community, IjAxkcrs^ to such ' 
rural ombudsmen could be established through the proposed coirputer infomaticn 
system, throur.ii A7,ficultnral Extension, Of f ices , an>l otheC a-»rropriate a^encicjr 
^vitli^'a broad geographic service network already in place, (l3.o) 

Nationally, at a state level, and locally, the whol6 issue of capacity 
building needs to be reconsidered in li^iht of the urban-to- rural migration in 
r(»cent years and i*ts impact on the individual rural community, Traditionally, 
rural communities have been characterized by sociologists as havinf^ a relatively 
^ble le^JlorsKip Weferchy, ifiih q^qIts key f?nilies or m&nh'^rs of key co^panli"s 



or organir,ations playing « major role in community decision-making. "Because of - 
« 

the long promulgated ideal of rural^ independence, this community leadership may 
have often tolerated substandard services in^ the name of reluctance to relate to 
the dictates of Federal or-state agencies Interfering in local lif e , . . p'n^tricularly 
as long as the extended family and strong social institutions such as churches 

» , . . . ... 

JR. 



■J 



Were able and willinc Co play ^ major role 



in nssistln?? chose individuals most 



nffocced by dm lack of adequate Servians due to nne, low income, lack of beneflti? ^ 
nccompanying regular eiiiployinent , or. other Tactors. Hyp overall decline In . ' 

certain key sen^^es in the rural environment (particularly decreasing! public 

.^ti^anspojrtatiipn options), les^seninn loc^Sj, rc/tdil avall*^biiifey , cvnd- incrdasinp hocilth 
care and other coats v/ith no greater e^sc in *ncccssin^^ 3uch services, in nauy 
cases the gap betveen, services avai^abl^ tc the economically disadv^intnged and the 
average rural resident has become greate;4, at the same time traditional family, 
religious, and other voluntary mechanisms for overcoming, these barriers hove become 
x*enker. Tiie influx of more sejr/ices-nricntcd urban migrants has also increased 
flernand for and strain on existing community pro3rans, putting further pressure on 
traditional patterns of leadership and values sy:;tens in the rural community. 

If\^ given 'rural ^leadership structure is to respond to these nev; pressures ■ 
on traditional ways of 'drfing things^" and the nev urban constituency is to be 

. success firlly assiirllatud into the local' pou-er structure, a whole ne\; set of politl- 

isf$ues needs to^i^ettploro'^ 2t a local lovel. Fc'lcral and state a?*,oncico * 
dealing with rural cor'^.unities could be in a tmique position to» encoura'^e t-:is 

£' , » 

proces'? of nc»/ coalition building and a^^arcncss developnnnt. To approarch the 

situation as a mandate to '^throw out"' traditional power structures which "lay have 

at 'times frustrate^ efforts to bring about nepded change ™uld be highly destructive 

to the social fabric of the community. Instead, the emi^asis should bo placed on 

stimulating local Liiitiatives which effectively build new traditious^, nclding the ' 

best that traditional rural individuals and organizations have to offct, the , ^ 

chani^ing reatlties of rural* social'^and economic life, and Llic positive a.^nirationa *^ 

of Che new wave oC urbnn in-migrants. * ■ 'Jj*-. ^ . 

The t;-iole area of .child care service development is tme example of how such 

a coalition could be biiilt around a potentially, devisive issue. To many rural' 

child ^care service opponents, resistence to such programs represents a political 

action aimed at retaining the integrity of the family unit and mafntaininf. tradi- 

/~ * 

tional sex roles by discouraging .wtSnen from working outside the home. Yet the ^ 



Very snmG individuals :\V(* frequently tltoso vho decry the 'Welfare mother" phcuo- 
manun, argidnn that all able-bofJied individuals who need* eftonornic" assistance should 
bl» expected to work... even if the lack of good, reasonably-priced child care 
makes it impossible for sjucb women to work. Out of this apparent contradiction ' 
could cone the basis oC a rural conimimlty child care pronran. First, key, nic':ibcrs 
of the political power structure or influential voluntary or relir.iotis Ica'lcrs 
„4iQ«d. to become pcrsuad'ed that it is 'in the overall connnunity interest to deve'lj^p 



such a^RToj^ram:. to enable x/elfare recipients to realistically choose enploymcnt 
as a preferred opti or^ • to meet the need of many farm or other families in rural 
coinn:unitids to liave moreXthan one v^ane earner du3 to Mr^,h inflation costs if the 
family is to maintain its traditional position in the\cor»riunity ; to reet tiio 
needs ot key local conpanies /o recruit and retain a more stable \:ork force; to 
deal with the question of v7l4at to do in order to maintain traditional scliool 
facilities and community educational ^personnel in tha face of a dcclininr; school 
^population; to provide the pre-sclwol options for interested parents w"no feel 
such experiences could enhance a child's ability to .function veil upon onterinn 
public school. If the comprehensive need for child care services and even th.e 
potential facilities and/or otaff for such a procran coulJ I^c identified in this ^ 
i;ay, the number of individuals needed to successfully advocate for or put together 
the coalition to develop such a potentially controversial, '^nontraditional" 
program is greatiy enhanced. ^' 

There are models nationally for nev; community organizations which can 
> successfully lJuild such coalitions-around key community issues or needs. During 
the 1970s, stimulated in part by a book by Willard "irtz called The Boundless 
r^esource , jconmunities all around the United States — in rural areas of tlie vJe&t, 
South, mid-West, and Northeast, as well as in urban settings — have c^eveloped ♦ 
t/or!:-ecfucet.ion acvnclls: colluborstlvc cornmunity netwoiiis which have tackled such 
diverse problems as^youth school-to-work transition, qdult mid-life t?ork-transition 
^^problemst economic development and manpower issues, and career education. Central 
* • » 
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tp such orr,nnizationr, is the concept that action coalitions ne^d to be forreH 
fn th'3 context of a nculiral political fbrun *;hic]i enables connunity leaders and 
^ potential services clients to identify those -icey problems in which all have a 
decree of self-iuLercst but where potential conflicts over methods arise. Ey 
'systematically inplemcntini: and stimulating action around common r^onlr; and 
c::p:inding on this base of conmcni expefience and ttust for still farther c^ll.-bontion, 
cotmiitmiti^s lean) to develop the mechanisms for successfully acb.ievin:'. 30a] s 
unattainable given ^le previously fragmented power structure,, Such rural pro^rans 
have led to hish level^ of involvement on the part of the private sector in 
funding; co'^^-iunity'-rciated career education programs othc^'/isc unCupdnble ':ith 
local odacctona) r'bourccs / have made visible i-inncts on the (jurility and relcvauro 
of CETA traininr. pro[;rams to Che private sector and the comnunity as a xjhole, ar.d 
liave led to the creation of economic development groups and unified develop^:cnt 
plans where previously local rural po^litical* bodies had fought unabashedly over 
•f^ndf^ and rrof.rar.is. ( 7.Q ^ 

ln>)ilc It is wparfant to t'eco^'^nlzc thp/ real it Lc^ of th^ e5^''^ti'^Q coffmftity 
lea<lershin structure Ln any attempts to stinalate coini:ainity buildinr, it is , 
^Iso important to reassess the role of the private sector in relation to traditional 
oonmuuity organisation:;. Unfortunately in iJotne rural conrpunities , the nor^c-.t^ 
influx of industry to capitalir-e on the labor, force being freed up by the mechani- 
sation and consolidation o^^^af\rlculture has not a^^ay3 been particularly beneficial 
to the conununity ant! its ]ong-tera support services and other ncc£. ' M^nagcr-^ent , 
with little regard for the traditional values of tlie cotnt^unity, has at ti:'^e.s 
condoned quality of life endangering pollution and c!ui;^lng policies triitcli ^vT/o 

ta::ed local inf rastntcturcs and waste disposal syrens. Or emphasis /^Vay liavc 

i ^'-^^ ' , ^ 

]>een on narrow, short-range manpower training to rtieet immediate company nf^eds, 

,1'ithout thought for the long-term educational needs and/or potential. of employees. 

Dv iixilizing undcrtrained local labor and importing worl:ers in higher skill or 

rnnagement positions, some companies have ' intcntially ot inadvertently contributed 
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to tin* sta^,naCion rnt!ipr than t;ha lonn-tern> <;rovt!*» of tlia*rur«il conmunitv in 

r ' • . 

^^^ich chcy avo onfarntinc*, Similarly, short-jjinhtcd governmental loaJern in 
, rural cunnuniciGs\:ifive at times seen industries only in terns of inmediat^ ta:-: 
r,ain and not as key actors in the looit-torm devr.loprent of a comunity. Thus,, 
should an industry pull out of a given community, embittered by the lack of concern 
on the part of local sovemment for business problems, or to nove^cn to yet 

^another small community in order to capitalize on cheaper labor or other sliort 

i 

term potential gains, the^ former workers ''and the cotaunity as a uhole is left to 
feel tlie crushi^c financial loss and the lack of nobility and l>reu^th iA tlia Inhor 
Area's sWUS the crisis. ^ ^ ~^ 

^ri^^atie sector and community interests need not and should not be at odds 
with one anotfier. Many snail corrmuuitics are becoming more realistic in their 
aspirations, eschewing attempts to attract liirge-scale employers for a more 

- mnvi^^eable small-company growth pattern. €rowinn unionteation efforts in southern 
and uo?tem rural areas are convincinn some private^ .sector employers that policies 
which are dependent on nakins maximum p,ain out of ahoYt-tern cheap labor in a 
community are no lonoer as financially attractive, A stable, well-trained, loyal 
labor force in a rural conmunity can be a great asset £o t!\e private sector; at 

. the sano timn. tl^c social, educational, and individual income benefits of n 

company to a comrmnity may often be even more important than any economic gain in 

ft 

the form of tax revenue. 

In developing incentive programs to assist rural communities in attracting 
the kind of Indus tr and private sector growth appropriate to that individual 
community, Federal and state governments need to' take ^nto accouijt tj^at the rela- 
tionship bctt:cen individual companies and' the community arc often far more important 
in a rural setting than in an urban environment, where the lack uf collaboration 
between an individual private sector employers and the public sector tends to be 
more- obscured by the sheer mmibers of companies involved. Tlic whole role of 
comunity anil companin<s vis-a-vis one another in the rural setting needs to be 
examined with greatest care and appropriate incentive mechanisms be developed with 



the f.laMbilit\' to f)ett. local needs and conditions, 

In top^r? Of fersonnl leadershit) stolen In rVrnl cowunit-ierv, ftid^rnl rnd 
state nr,encioa need lo asstune pwe s^sitivity tov;ard tho chan^'^inc stntns roXcf?. 
At one point,* the jnGk-of-all-^'toades independence of r.iiral residents' — particular ly 
^amers — ^-^as sir'^.lcd out .15 a trait dennndin^. hx'jhest rn'^pect hy other rc^bcr-, 
t^i'^^ community. Th\s'tomte to stil] be trtic in the area of community service 
leadership, ^/hcre Er^equently ruraj. men or women **wcar many hats": small to^-n* 
merchant who, for exanple, at the same time* might be member of dhe tovm council 
and school board, board member of the local economic development ar,c.ncj or 
rrjanpoucr urainin^ consortium. In tlie aconamic sector, this* Itind of jac\-of-0-ll- 
urades individualist is bcconiuc lass cOiOmon. . The farn^r of today frequently 
buys services — even foodstuffs for family consumption^ — because ^oC the hic!i tine 

demands of cash crop p>a0f^uction or because family Inembers are continonly holdin^^ 

I 

do\n\ a<iclitlonal jobs off tlic farms in order to keep goin^ financially. Economic 

exigencies* and expectations of new urban in-ni^rants are both changin'; tlic 

and values * • * . 

dynamics/of err.tlitional leadernSlp elites, 'as veil as local rural cxpectntionn 

regarding; ar;encjj^aud outside assistance 'i^n general J n;;tension offices have he'^un, 

as result, to adjust both their leadership training and life" skills pro^ramninn 

accordingly in many^ communities to meet these clianginc needs and clientele^ This 

hilid of adaptation needs to be made as well by the whole gamut of Federal and 

state funded pr^nrxrams operating in the rural environment. ( ^ *^ ) 

* £n short, tlic I*cv to rural capacity ljuildin';; lies in a Federal -and state 

. \ ' C ' ' ^ 

rccornition of th^> rfesnarate need for b^tte^ rural communications mechanisms 
at^ local, regional, ai\d national level, as well as in the genuine ntteiv^t by 
agencies to help rural conununitics Build new traditions to deal* with t-ieir 
cliangins environments instead of attempting to scale doxm urban programs to fit 
rural ^emograph'ie?. ttcre than any single fa^ctor, tl\e '*scale-do:7n" mentality 
contribut^ to the^ lar.'^e number of so-caJ^led rural profjrams whlcli in reality are 
totally inappropriate to the needs and dynamics of rural life. 
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*as a N'exus for Development In* Rural ^ Areas ^ ^ * 

The previous, sections on he^ih ^are, traftsportation and communication, 

^housing,, water, sex;er, sanit'ary facility, .and energy support serviced ^f.^^'A.^^^. 

as st^tcsy for rural capacity buildinp, attempt to pull together soni^ of the 

jngs t' recent recpnmendations c5f federal, state, ai>d local exp'erts regarding thfe 

.major probletiis^Bpnn rural arecfs in the decade aliead, possible^strater.ies for 

'dealing with Various issues, and the general priorities in, each specific support 

service are& Particulajrly important are the summary concensus statements which 

were formulated in late sunner and early fall, 19G0 part of a series of 

rc^ional^^Iati^nnl Goala Conferences Liukinj; fiducalloii a*^ti €cca^^o\ic Ocvclo' 




In tural Anerica. ( '13.0) - A'$ a group, the najor z^^^*'^ outlined at that 

conference fell into the thxee general priorities set by the Charter for Improved ' 

' • n ^^^^^^ 

^ural Vputh Tr^n^ition ,. * formulated as part of ^a p,roundb;p<?a^in<:' |^ conference 
on rural issues^elci in 197*7 — priorities ^»hich ^^vjj^t^ent at a^ll levels needs to 
acirc35 in ^Ipin^^'ru^al communities realize tKcir full potentiai: ' * ^ 

1. Helping rural cTonmitnities make nar.iriun^'li^^^f existin': resou^ns. 
(fina]\cial, ;nnterial, and hucmn) t ^ * \ , ' 

2. ifelpinfT rural areas tfruly gaxn^ equitable fun^inn allocations for 

' - . -suppert services and other kinds of developn^nnt - / ^ 

3. Helping develop more*. flexible prop.ramnin^ initiatives' n^mV -alit^Ga-- -^-^ 
tions mechanisms which"' are genuinel^^ responsive to 4iidivifkial •coninuni-t;/ 

^^-'''-r* deCcrmina/tionj? of need. ; ' * ^ . 

can l^^^ona^f enphasis if: placed on accountability and ef fcGtiveno^s^ 'S 
by policy I'lahcrs at^al] tevdls. in order to purjSue these three goals. 5.0^ ) 

first, itv order 'to hclp^'rurnl areas'* innximise u^ili(atlon 6f ej^tinr. rc'55ourcci 
it is critical Xo develop 'soirc kind of effective /ccntrrinComunicaftlons Cent'^r ) 

America such a^ the Cdmputer lufpnnation l^ro^^hring Cefnter proposed as' 
part 'of the ''capacity building" proce^s^ earlier in this -chapter. This would 
seem the only realistic ^y Cor rtiral communities in any numbers to overconic thc.lr 
4j^';raphJc isolation in. ijcccssinc vital deripnra[duc , technical as:»intance^ 'lof 
lativc, aild nronramr.iatic inCorr.mtion,-as well as havln:^ Lnp^ut^a.5 a mcaniu'^ftil 



ceVj&JiCign Lnlo iho e^ocjLslon-Mal-.in;'. pr()ca*;H nfa national l^vcl, Mpuy. indiviou."»1 
rur^l br3anix<itiun<'. ^^slC W: in a posi'tion to provi^^a invnluaMe rf»3carci ^td 

into (such a eyfitCfft (such ar, the !^aCioual Rural Center, ^naCitMinl or/,nni.".?'tirn , 

^ . ' ^ ' . 

. lanJ <:ranC coll^jjos, Che NaCiottal Institute for Work and Learning, and the 

Maj5sivc FnHA National Rural Community .Facilities Assessment ?itudy bcLu:;' 
con'htcted bv ftbt' Ar^sriociAtcs vhich wl¥l include sup{;ort .-^rvice infomation on 
a samplinn of 2,3^»G conundnities nationwide), ( i^q ) ^ As part of tl^is capacity- • 
\ .bulging process, consideration also, needs ,to' he c.ivcn to establishing set 

asides in vario\is legislative p-rograms to help communities uith a variety of 
terthnical ass'i stance nceds—wuch as^hei possibility of establishiiciC ^ systcn of 
• rum] "circuit riders'* at^Jilfe^Htsposal^^f comn;\;^u ties in ne^ici of specific kinds 
of technical asotstaace. Ta:: incentives and oBier types of incentives need to 
he .considered as ^;ell that would encourap.e private sector er.ploycrs nrouiui tlio 

r ^ " 

United. Stares to actively play a role in sucli a capacity buildinr, system. 

Second, Fecjeral, State antJ local rural policy development must tak/i into 
account the universal pattern of discrimination and urban bias in much of the ^ 
past goyemn\ental regulations and funding allocations. Given the. higher, costs 
and greater comple:^ity associated with support services development in rural 
areas, 'suCh discrimination has only v;idened the gap bjetween quality of Life 



I- 

reas 



and economic growth potential of rural communities cojjjpa^d to urban areas. * 
f If government leaders cannot bring themselves to overcompensate in setting 

funding alle^eation, levels tfo jH^ral areas to make up for pt^st injustices or^ to 

.ft. - ' / ^ 

^ompfensate realistically for the diseconomy of scale factor, e,at least it seems' 

^ ■ ' . ^ ■ " ■ . 

appropriate to finally set support s'ervice funding 'at minimtim a 'a level . 

proporationato to actual ruxal population. In the pT^t,* not even that policy 

followfij^, A related problem is the need for government to recognize that the 

' potential administrative burden iiswio Justification for bjjildin^ ininimum application 

cytoffs into grants t^geted for rural areas. A $40,000 economic development program 

^ ^ ' in a small community (br> even less funds) can im^^actas much as a $400,000 

** ^ project elsewhere and is as b^dly needed.,, |^ ' . . 

' O -^"^ ^ . \ , ob • ^ ' 

ERIC *'Unfoztunateltrf as of this writing, . -54- ^ • " ^ 



Third, in develop jm; ^strat:€fjies and initintivU to" deal witlr the problem 
of inndoqttrtc r^ir^porji /services in rnrnl conriMnitJcn , stres/^ nec^^s to placed 

djeMCLo^XfiQ ^ Ht.KC^\e CnOvQH funding an<i,ff^rdy« developrju^ system to acroFno- 
date the very diver,5e needs ot very different rural communities in diffcr-ent 
' states and regions.. For example, a recent Michican public opinion survey conductcfl 
by t\\a Anriculttirnj IDKperinent Statioif of MicKin^n State University indicates- 
tl^at a nnjority or rual residents in that state see the followinc issues to he 
anon^^ the greatest problems facing their respective, communities : employment, 
economic development (particularly indus^trial anil retailing growth), energy 
costs and research^ transportntion (both road, rail, and^trvinsit systein.s) , 

conpunity [>lnii!U'n'7 iml capacity building, .hoti^i-i^, , child care, and vr^rtionnl 

( 10.0 ) * - . ' 

education for yot'th. /in other areas of the country suGlf as the Southwest and e; 

certain Plains; areas;, problems of v;ater availability mifht \ye cited as the 

highest priority. Without* stronr, sensitivity to the im*p.ortaiice oC local self- 

'ieterriination and the '.'illin-nciis to develop a broad ranr.e of* programs to noot 

fiMch a wide variety of rural, needs, no Federal or State ruraj policy can Mor^ 

to succeed. Tha concept of establishing a :!ation3l Rural Advocates Office 

would be an imoortant st,ep t^J^^nrd monitoring pro^^ramrnlnf: t/ith an eye for both 

, rural equity -lihd the kind, of flexibility needled t^o meet a highly hetcronenioiis 

set' of rural, needs. 

Deyond the question of dollars allocated to the rural support. service 

problem, government at all, levels needs^o explore the whole issue of other types-- 

of incentives — incluxiing those 'to the private sector — which could encourage , 

better facility atyLjsybrvice development locally. This includes factprs such as ^ 

reducing papen^ork burdens associated with program development, finding'' possible 

tax incentives to help private industry recognize t^ie dollars and^cents value, of 

taking the initiative in. ruraJ. child care or even transportation develop^^«{ent, and 

adjusting or waiving certain environmeptal regulations that place unrealistic 

^sponsibilities on f armets or small industries for major pollution control 



expGnditures *or that dp .noC take intq account *the inf easfbility of certain • 
systems developments In marty rural communities, because .c^ the high costs and 

.inqdequate tax bases Imvolved. ThgTe is^ also die issue of energy r.esearch- related 
to unique rural needs and what incfentives^ to the private sector could stimulate 
the kind of' altennative smali--sc%Le energy resource models that eould be so 
sritical in rural communities. ' A greater emphases needs also to be placed on 
nra3*^l businei^s. dPvelojT»eht in rur{il ^onmuniti'Ss . Studias^hav^ repeatedly sJwn 
ihdt this is where job j3rot;th-is most likely to comp, in rurnl arqs , yci tetf^ 
f0tAs for such small, '^hi^h risk rollers'* and technical, assistance to snal? 

^'Hu-^inci^ses in ^enaral ore in short supply. 

NatLonnl P.ural Caucus ^ct out in n^zx^rff Aat^T^ n >;/<ric<; of lon^'. and short rap^c 




prlorUlos. for policy Qnd pronran devolop-^cnt t^iar ionld hflp clininate sor^ oT 
tho nWij'^r Karrlor'5 t^ support' servica drveloprent ^n'\ cn-^^-inity ccono^fic ^ro^'th 
^'n* rnral Africa.* Met^ CHespe fcp^c 5 f 1 c necJr, arc cofUain'-d in CMs^J^^rtcr 
the di-^cusslon af specific rural suppprt servi-ce problem areas, but the ducurenc's 
list of problems still unmet and .ujiiieedad 3ces far beyond ^1;^ conCiivis of tfils 
^.-jiieral- study. This CRC proposal should be con.5iuored' *'baslc re^din':'' for all ^ 
^fedor^ and State rrfcncLes concei'nccl vith rural 1 is.;cs^ In' ad.iition, the rr^rits 
• a nir-il^er of ba>ic overall rcconmendations for and Indictr^cnts of federal niral policv 

• . / , . V • 

W>ilch **'USt be ad^rosoed if meanint^ful chanr;a is ever to cone: ' . e 

' ^ —The rhole definition of "rural" and '^balanded national f^roT^th'' ncc-l*^ to 
be reassessed. ^ ^ > ' ' ? ' 

'--fimfMasl^ needs to be placed oa vhaf "can'^be done'* aatl not on ••:mC raf=t ^ 
ad.-uiiUstrations *'have" or "have not done." 

— formal rural advocacy is needed to insure , equitable access to l^ds, services, 
and prograiir* by rural comnunities in existin^i legislation fron the various 
cabinet departments* The executive branch of government does not have any 
kind of rural development advocate who can impact on policies in the internal 
executive branch offices such as Management and Budget or th<i Federal Reserve 
System. U^ifch'out suff icioht,-rural ' advocacy within 0MB, Congress and the 
Executive Branch are being given unrealistic- pictures of the financial need* 
and resources of tuMl communities. . .particularly in the area of low interest 
credit ^policies. . ^ 4^, 

— T!\e lack of inform*ation about and lack of. adequate technical capacity to 
respond in ifural communities combine to keep rural areas fron successfully^ 



t * 

coniktlnn Tor cr.itftin;; icr;isla;Blvc Eunds or 'pror.rams which arc already 
♦ discrinlnaCory In theig vgyy lorciulation. 

—The neeillcssly verbose and complex lanf.ua^e and content of the Fcdernl - 
Rosister effectively difJcrlninate a<»,ainst" i.snlatcd rurnl agencies and 
personnel, who are attennjtins to comply v;ith specif c regulations or conpete 
for funds and who are not in a position to access appropriate bureaucifats 
for 'comprehensible "trans'lations • '* 

— Congress has continuously "too conservative in Its response to the needs of 
rural, conmmities*" The Conjjress tonal Budget and Impounutient Control Act, 
in particular, has created tremendous fiscal difficulties for rural 
communities and agencies. Failure since 1072 to fully implement the '^ural 
Development Act nust be laid at the feet of Con'-^rcGs and tb.e executive Hra-ich.' 
* T^eaclership ;7itbin USDA, particularly th^ Trr-ers Hnpc Auri-i:;:.;- - , i:? 
suffer '^v^': iandenuatg. vision, inadequate staffing, and inadequate 
dollars allocated to <levelop prof>raras. Concress has contributed to FnHx\*s 

' problens by '^duppins" programs on the ap;ency i-.'itltout adequate staffinr to 
handle the^ increased responsibilities. 

— neither the House Subcommittee on Family Famis, "ural "^evelopnent , and ^ 
Special '3tndiep or the Senate Subcor.nittce cu T.ural Developnent- 'lOve 
ade^ijjatc scnrfln'*. or funds to handle t!\e 'ucjse ran^.e of resnonsibilit' -^p 
csnl^nc-i^fo X'le:-. (26.1) 

r»iral VTilte /tlouse Initiative and "'olicy Statements ber.i^ninn' in late l?"'*V/cro * - * 

a badly needed first artenpt to meet CRC calls- Cor a n^nuine rural development 

policy. In lir^lt of proposed budr^et !:i:^hteninc at all levels, it is critical that 

tK'* nmblcirs of ruraJ ii-neds; and the Icn^^ history of rural under Cundin^^ .ind in'»quitl'*s 

^ice not fjnr^'^t te.i or ^'n-^red. Fed^rnl rnd SUnCc ^overilr.ents .rust !)C \'1J-Iiii"' tt-^ 

get tl^ieir executive and lenislativq collaborative ncchanisns ih order as they — 

If-'.^act on rur/'l i5^.'iias In' order to insure tiiat nirnl Arcricnns do not, once r.Tin, 

find that jLhe ^cv/^rti: cental system does not only disci: i-u.nrtc a^.ainst tJvT' in 

dollars and cent*?/ but in thc'v^ry procrammatic development proc<*sses and concepts' 

needed -to make any kind of effective chanQes in the quality and quantity of 

» * • * 
econonic support services in rural communities, ^'itliout this across-the^hoard « , 

f-nihc^'s on rural dcvelopmefit problems, -little if any Meauianf^il job develo;>^-\iL 

ur aconoT^lc ',\x:^vt\ c/:ji or ••'ill renUsLicnlly take :^nca in rural Ar^jjica. 
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nducaticn and ""or^. Council of Trie City and County, Pennsylvania (r:io<lo3 !iealth 
education pro^rars lu Pennsylvania); Paul !Ius7,rovc, Director, Peoria Tri-Ccurt 
Busine'ss-Industry Council, Illinois ('lodel health care ,pro'^,rans in Illinois): 
Cd Rider, Director of Agricultural Relations, ,\inerican Trucking »*vSSociationf>, 
* t'aslvinnton, DC, and Joel /jidcrson, Special Assistant for Regulator Affairs, 
California TrucUin;^ Association, Durlinr^ainc (transportation issues); and 
Jim Sorenson, Prairie People's Institute, !Iandan, "orth Dakota (uatcr and 
cncrj;y issues). 
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